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REVIEWS 
The Economy of Health; or the Stream of 
Human Life, from the Cradle to the Grave: 
with Reflexions Moral, Physical, and Physio- 
logical, on the Septennial Phases of Human 
Existence. By James Johnson, M.D., Phy- 
sician Extraordinary to the King. Highley. 


Treatises on health so frequently present them- 
gelves to our notice, and they are, for the most 
part, so like each other, that they are among the 
most irksome and embarrassing subjects we are 
called upon to treat. How, indeed, can we dis- 
tinguish the undistinguishable, or decide on the 
relative merits of works, that are all more or less 
modelled upon the far-famed aphorism of Dr. 
Grigsby, that “sheep’s-head broth is mucila- 

inous”? Our acknowledgments are, therefore, 
tee to Dr. James Johnson for relieving us from 
this predicament, by writing a book on this 
theme that is different from its predecessors. 
We have, for once, escaped from dogmatic dis- 
sertations on the comparative merits of beef and 
mutton, sallies against pastry, and diatribes con- 
cerning fish sauces: we are not called upon to 
take the mask from plausible quackery, and to 
detect the pill-vender in the physiologist; neither 
are we compelled to censure an abandonment of 
the pen for the scissars, or to fall foul of a 
puffing bookseller. His work, it is. true, is 
not voluminous; but it treats of almost every 


thing; and there is hardly a page in it that does 
not call for attention, either in the shape of 
praise or comment. It is just one of those books, 
which, to do them justice, would require an 


article longer than themselves. In such cases, 
a simile sometimes affords a better description 
than a definition ; and the shortest way of intro- 
ducing a reader to the essay before us, may be 
to say, that it is Darwinian. In so saying, we 
at once declare that the work is excursive, inge- 
nious, replete with curious fact, and novel gene- 
ralization ; that it is suggestive, and calculated 
to call forth thought in the perusal. Dr. Darwin, 
moreover, was a poet; and so too, by tempera- 
ment, is Dr. Johnson, though, in this instance, 
he peetizes in prose. But while he performs 
towards readers of the higher order the most 
grateful task in an author's power, by calling 
upon their associations, and setting them to re- 
vive and revise their own ideas and opinions, it 
is to be feared that he will sometimes lead minds 
of humbler acquirement somewhat astray ; for 
in yielding to his poetic tendencies, and “ ap- 
prehending a world of figures,” his philosophy is 
not always worked out by a very rigid and scru- 
pulous dialectic. He does not always weigh the 
meaning and force of his terms, and, too fre- 
quently, mistakes an image for a reason. 
Confining ourselves, however, to the more 
immediate subject of the volume, the ‘ Economy 
of Health,’ the subject is not carried through the 
beaten track of a separate examination of what 
have been whimsica ly called the non-naturals ; 
and a dry enumeration of things to be eschewed 
and things to be chewed. Neither is the Doctor 
satisfied with regarding the human animal as 
at all times the same, and subject to the same 
“skyey influences.” Surveying the whole 
“stream of life from the cradle to the grave,” 
he divides it into septennary periods, and se- 
parately runs over the several peculiarities of 
each, its physiological modifications, its external 





environnage, and the various natural and social 
accidents to which it is then peculiarly assailable, 
together with the means of obviating their 
mischievous consequences. This view of the life 
of man is, indeed, no novelty; the doctrine 
of climateric periods is familiar to physicians. 
But though it has figured in medical trea- 
tises in its relations to specific diseases, it has 
not heretofore been so explicitly applied to the 
science of the hygiene, or, to speak more accu- 
rately, been made the basis of its developement. 
That the septennary period is critical in the 
progress of human life, can scarcely be doubted ; 
for though (in the middle of its course, more 
especially,) the lines of separation between any 
two consecutive periods, are unmarked by deci- 
sive revolutions in the system; yet, if the centre 
years of each be compared, in which the respec- 
tive constitutions are at their acme, the dif- 
ferences become sufficiently striking. The pas- 
sage from infancy to childhood, from childhood 
to adolescence, and from adolescence to man- 
hood, at the several ages of seven, fourteen, and 
twenty-one, are too salient to admit of denial. 
But, in after-life, not only are the stages less 
forcibly marked, but the body is subjected to so 
many natural and social causes of irregularity, 
that the progress becomes both masked and dis- 
turbed. Yet, to the accurate observer, who is 
capable of abstracting, and of making allowance 
for disturbing causes, the continuance of the 
same law of periodicity is an obvious truth. 

The utility of making this law the ground- 
work for an investigation of the subject of health 
comes clearly out in the course of its treatment, 
for every septennary period affords appropriate 
themes for dissertation peculiar to itself. The 
first seven years embrace the hygiene of the 
nursery ; the second that of education; the third 
of the sexual crisis ; the fourth of station in life 
and matrimony ; the fifth and sixth of ambition ; 
the seventh may be termed the pathological 
septennary, or that in which the accumulated 
venom of numerous petty chronic abuses of 
health, incidental to a civilized life, break out 
into positive disease; and the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth contain the melancholy history of the pro- 
gressive decline of life, and the gradual breaking 
up of the effete machinery. ‘To follow the author 
through the various themes belonging to these 
periods, would far exceed the limits and the 
scope of a review: it will be sufficient to say, 
that he brings to the subject a penetrating intel- 
lect, the experience of a much-varied medical 
life, and long habits of physiological and moral 
investigation. In the vast majority of instances, 
therefore, his illustrations are not merely true, 
but novel—if not in the elementary principles 
asserted, at least in some incident of its appli- 
cation; but, like most other writers of his fan- 
ciful and speculative cast, his opinions are some- 
times hazarded it may be “ without due con- 
sideration ;” and in the wider (and, with him, 
perhaps less exercised,) fields of metaphysics 
and of politics, the errors are such as minds of 
inferior quality, but better drilled, would have 
avoided. 

The medical observations contained in the 
several septennaries are alike striking and just, 
yet are they not more valuable and philosophical 
than very many of the moral and social reflec- 
tions with which the work abounds, On the 
subject of education, the Doctor has embodied, 





in a small space, and illustrated with acuteness, ° 
many errors which we have long laboured to 
eradicate through the pages of the Atheneum. 
The neglect of the child's moral developement, 
the total disregard of his physical necessities, 
tight lacing, precocious and too protracted ef- 
forts at study, &c., are ably handled ; and the 
observations on early marriage merit the closest 
attention of parents and legislators. Apropos to 
this subject, the author puts forth a curious 
speculation, that if marriages were conducted 
by lottery the sum of happiness would not be 
less than at present. ‘“ Courtship,” he says, “ is 
a state of WARFARE, the art and principles of 
which are diligently studied, and vigilantly ex- 
ercised, during the whole of that interesting 
period of life. Each party carefully conceals 
the weak points, and prominently pourtrays the 
strong, the amiable, and the beautiful. Add to 
this system of intentional deception, the fact that 
love is blind, and therefore cannot see defects. 
What is matrimony, then, after all, but a lot- 
tery, in which many draw blanks, or worse, 
when they expect great prizes?” That even the 
best founded expectations of happiness in matri- 
mony are thus defeated, we have but too frequent 
example; and that the solemn engagement is 
daily contracted on the most frivolous motives, is 
but too true: we think it probable, therefore, 
that our author may be right in supposing that 
blind chance would work at least as well as pas- 
sion or folly. 


Perhaps the most original and important por- 
tion of the present volume is contained under 
the head of the seventh septenniad, in which the 
reader is introduced to a knowledge of what 
Dr. Johnson calls the patho-proteian malady, 
or that undefinable, fitful, and ever-varying 
disease, which simulates almost every other: 
malady incidental to man, but is, indeed, a sub-+ 
stantive morbid condition, engendered by the 
abnormal and complicated stimulations of civi- 
lized life. The immense increase, not only of 
the pleasures, but the pains of existence, result- 
ing from a high state of civilization, with its 
arts, its conveniences, its dense population, and 
consequent increased struggle for subsistence, 
calls upon the nervous system for a corresponding 
increase of activity. Disproportionate exertions 
of mental labour are requisite, to fit the indivi- 
dual either for enjoying high station with dig- 
nity, or for pushing his upward career against 
incessant competition, The result is a morbid 
increase of sensibility in the nervous system, 
which, operating by sympathy on the nerves of 
the stomach, liver, and other organs, changes 
their action, and deranges their functions. The 
details of this physiological constitution are in- 
vestigated by Dr. Johnson with much acumen ; 
and they are exposed with a vigour of style 
that is entitled to rank as eloquence. The 
two great inlets to extra-stimulation are the 
organs of sense and the stomach, which are 
both subjected to the caprices of the will, and 
the necessities of social life. The very end 
of civilization being to increase the quantity 
of creature comforts, and to multiply the plea- 
sures of the senses and the intellect, it operates 
directly on the stomach to increase the sum of 
stimulation; while the brain is called upon in 
civilized life with intense force at every moment. 
The brain, then, and the stomach, are the two 
great centres of morbific excitement; and, by 
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the law of association, these centres exert so vast 
a reciprocal action on each other, that, no matter 
which assumes the lead in the dance, the other 
is sure to take up the measure. 

“ Ambition then—that ardent desire, that inces- 
sant struggle to be, or to appear, greater than we are 
—or what others are, adds its powerful quota to the 
sum total of causes that produce the Patho- Pro- 
teian scourge. Ambition is not bounded by any par- 
ticular rank, or confined to any particular classes, 
but pervades every ramification of society. It is not 
entirely extinguished in servitude or beggary ; I am 
inclined to think that it does not diminish, but rather 
that it increases, as we descend along the scale of 
rank and wealth—at least to a certain extent. 

“The wife and daughters of the jolly butcher in 
Bond-street, have not less ambition to outshine, in 
chintz and china, the wife and daughters of their 
opposite neighbour, the cheesemonger, than have 
their aristocratic customers, in Grosvenor-square, to 
out-flank and rout their fashionable friends, in the 
columns of the Mornine Post. 

“In fine, throughout every link in the vast chain 
of society—from the court and the cabinet, down to 
the counter and the cottage—this worst species of 
ambition is to be found! It drugs the cup of en- 
joyment which is at our lips, infusing into it a thirst 
for that which is not in our possession. This thirst, 
it is true, carries with it its own immediate punish- 
ment—because few can have it slaked; but the ul- 
terior sufferings entailed on the victims of ambition, 
are of a deeper dye, and graver grade—the dire in- 
flictions of the Proteian malady ! 

“ These, however, are evils of our own seeking or 
of our own creation. But, in the present state of civili- 
zation and refinement, there are hosts of others which 
we cannot or will not avoid. The cares of families 
—the difficulty of providing for our offspring—the 
heart-burnings occasioned by the waywardness of 
children—and the thousand anxieties which intrude 
themselves, independent of any misconduct on our 
own parts, are now multiplied to an incalculable 
extent, and have already introduced new and un- 
described miseries antl maladies, that are constantly 
on the increase. 

“There are numerous causes of this modern 
scourge, which cannot well be classed under the heads 
of either the morarr or the puysique. They par- 
take of both. Such, for instance, are the habits and 
pursuits of a people. In this country, commerce and 
manufactures preponderate over agriculture and pas- 
turage—and therefore sedentary, predominate over 
active habits. The factory and the counting-house 
are not only more unhealthy, in a physical point of 
view, than the hills and the vales, but they are much 
more detrimental to the moral constitution of man. 
The labour is thrown on the head and the hand— 
and that in bad air—rather than on the body and 
legs, under the canopy of Heaven. This difference 
contributes largely to the support of the Proteian 
malady—especially when aided by the competition 
of trade, the animosity of politics—and the rancour 
of religious bigotry. These and various other moral 
and physical agents have, unfortunately increased 
since the termination of a long and sanguinary con- 
flict with the common enemy, during which, internal 
dissensions were swallowed up in national enthu- 
siasm, and redundancy of population was kept in 
check by the waste of war! Peace, therefore, with 
all its blessings and comforts, is not without its alloy. 
Our gigantic struggles with foreign foes, are now 
transmuted into fierce contentions between opposing 
factions. Every evil passion is enlisted in this do- 
mestic strife. The forum, the bench, the hustings 
—nay, even the pulpit—pour forth, like volcanos, 
the destructive elements of discord, hatred, and ani- 
mosity,among all ranks and classes of society ! 
Under these circumstances, is it wonderful that we 
should have new maladies, the products of new 
causes ? It would be wonderful if we had them not.” 

From this portraiture, it appears, that intem- 
perance and excessive mental excitement, are 
the great pivots upon which a valetudinarian 
condition in mature life essentially turns. The 
former cause is the pont aux dnes, with ordinary 
writers upon this subject, who lay all their stress 
upon dietetics and statics, and who weigh out 
health to their patients by the ounce, and place 





their chief good in the chair of Sanctorius. Dr. | gone too far in our analysis; and we must 


James Johnson, we think, has shown great acute- | 
ness in avoiding this common-place error, and | 
placing the greatest importance on a regulation | 


of the mind. “The besetting sin of the present 
generation,” he remarks, “is not that of intem- 
perance in eating and drinking—but rather in 
that of reading and thinking. And why is this? 
When the intellectual powers are much exerted, the 
physical powers, and more especially the powers of 
the digestive organs, are weakened. Hence, we have 
neither the relish for gluttony and inebriation—nor 
have we the ability to bear their effects. Add to this, 
that the exercise of the rational faculties dissuades 
from intemperance, independent of its withdrawing 
the power of indulging in it. In rude states of society, 
where the higher functions of the mind are but little 
employed, the sensual gratifications of the palate 
and stomach constitute the principal pleasures of 
life—and the organs being strong, these pleasures 
are exquisitely enjoyed, and borne with comparative 
facility. The coal-heaver,on the banks of the Thames, 
whose brain is nearly as inert as the sable load under 
which his muscles crack, will drink ten or twelve 
quarts of porter, besides gin, in one day, and go home 
as sober as a judge at night. But let the super him- 
self, whose active brain absorbs all energy from his 
muscles, try this experiment ! 

“ Here, then, is the true solution of the problem— 
the real causes why the present generation are more 
temperate than their ancestors—namely, disrelish 
for, and inability to bear intemperance, as compared 
with those of the olden time. But the effects of in- 
temperance have not diminished in proportion. On 
the contrary, they have multiplied prodigiously. 
What was ultra-abstemiousness a hundred years ago, 
would now be destructive excess. The habits and 
manners of the hardy Highlander in the days of 
Waverley and the wassail bowl, would ill suit the 
natives of Glenco and Tobermorcy in the present 
day. Tea, politics, and steam, have wonderfully 
impaired the digestive organs of the Celt and Sasse- 
nach laird since the days of Bradwardine and Tully- 
veolan, though some of their descendants appear to 
have, even yet, their stomachs lined with copper, and 
proof against the fiery impressions of the most potent 
Glenlivet !” 

The entire of this section is well worthy the 
perusal of the literary and philosophical reader. 
Every hour of advancing civilization is evidently 
adding to the causes of over stimulation, and 
tending to impair the force of the animal, and 
to introduce new forms of malady: a fact which 
Dr. Johnson satisfactorily shows not to be in- 
compatible with the well-known increased value 
of life. 

It is clear, from this, that the forward march 
of intellect is not complete in all its parts; and 
that there is some portion of the great social 
machine that requires to be better studied. Some 
agency isstill to be sought, by which the products 
of civilization shall be more equably divided; and 
by which the strain on the lower ranks, and the 
hard rivalry for a bare subsistence, shall be dimi- 
nished, and the possibility of alternating labour 
and repose placed within the reach of all. Unless 
this secret be discovered, a continual progress 
in what is usually called civilization will even- 
tually become impossible ; and in civilization, not 
to advance is to retrograde. If the moral, i. e. 
the political, condition of society, does not keep 
pace with its intellectual progress, man’s labour 
is but lost. The subject of this portion of Dr. 
Johnson's book is therefore suggestive of long 
trains of consequences, of the last importance to 
the future destinies of the species. It contains 
the germ of a stately plant, and demands all the 
cultivation of politicians and philanthropists. In 
connexion with the medical portion of this sub- 
ject, the author is led to submit to the reader his 
experience concerning the influence of travelling 
on the patho-proteian disease, and to state the 
wonderful recuperative results he has derived 
from that remedy. On this subject the Doctor 
is somewhat gossiping; but we have already 





abruptly take our leave, with the expression of 
a hope, that he will not let the matter drop with 
the present slight sketch ; but give it that further 
developement which it demands, and which he 
is well able to supply. 





The Duke of Monmouth. 3 vols. By the Author 
of ‘The Munster Festivals,’ &c. Bentley. 


Tuts is a novel of ordinary interest, and written 
in a worse than ordinary style. The characters 
partly historical and partly fictitious, do not touch 
upon and gratify the recollections where reality 
exists for them—nor captivate the fancy, where 
they are originated by the author. The story 
is feeble and improbable, and the language, 
though not inflated and extravagant, as that of 
many of our modern novels is, has a peculiar 
flavour not particularly pleasant, and is rather a 
purified Irish, than plain English. 

In Taunton and its neighbourhood is the story 
located. 

A Scotch family of the name of Fullarton, 
having followed the fortunes of the unfortunate 
Duke of Argyle, one of two brothers had accom- 
panied that nobleman to the continent, the other 
settled at Taunton, where’ the Kingslys, their 
friends, resided. ‘These last are extravagant 
royalists—ultra-Carlists, a breed almost extinct, 
even in these days of Spanish frenzy. The story 
turns on the enterprise and fortunes of the Duke 
of Monmouth. 

We should hardly have thought, that in this 
the nineteenth century, the Duke would have 
been selected for a hero by a novelist. A weak 
vacillating creature, Rotterdam born, half a 
Carlist by blood, forging himself into a king, 
and fighting a battle at Sedgmoor, which would 
disgrace the worst days of dstley’s, to maintain 
a counterfeit crown, found at last in a ditch with 
peas in his pocket for food, and beheaded finally, 
penitent like one of Dr. Cotton’s lambs! We 
should as soon have thought of Dr. Dodd being 
done into three volumes, or Fauntleroy (Faunt 
Le Roy?) worked into a profitable mass of 
printed felony and fiction! 

The best specimen we can give of the author's 
style is perhaps the following :— 

“ The lapse of a few years confirmed the wisdom 
of the counsel given by Fletcher at the meeting of 
the exiles in Rotterdam, that the Duke of Mon- 
mouth should suspend his invasion until the reigning 
monarch had prepared the way to its success by some 
act of weakness or self-will which could endanger 
his present popularity. An_ historian tells us that 
the cruelties exercised on this occasion in the West 
of England were a principal cause of the downfall of 
the monarch by whose accredited servants they were 
perpetrated. Without pretending to exculpate the 
unfortunate James from all the evil that has been 
spoken of him, it is but candour to acknowledge 
that other writers give a different view of his motives 
and conduct from that which is found in many of the 
popular histories. The blame of his precipitation 
and imprudence is attributed to the craft of Sunder- 
land, who had sought to ingratiate himself into the 
favour of James by affecting to become a Catholic, 
by impressing him with exaggerated ideas of his 
power, and who afterwards, it is said, boasted 
that he had ruined his benefactor by his impru- 
dent counsels. Let it never be forgotten, too, in 
these days of universal toleration, that the struggle 
of James was to obtain freedom for all denominations 
of Christians amongst his subjects, while his oppo- 
nents sought to secure the ascendancy of one. There 
exists no kind of proof that he ever aimed at more, 
and long after his fall he continued to aver that he 
had no design of subverting the Established Church. 
It seems difficult to palliate his imprudence, or to 
acquit him of a constitutional temerity and want of 
judgment, so similar to those evinced by his unhappy 
parent in dealing with his sectarian subjects that 
they would seem hereditary; but when one hears 
him accused of tyranny who was only arbitrary (o- 
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wards the intolerant and the monopolising—him 
charged with cowardice in whom the great De Ruy- 
ter found his most determined foe, it is impossible 
to avoid revolting from the common cry, and refusing 
to join the crowd who heap unmerited obloquy upon 
the memory of a fallen monarch. Historical monu- 
ments exist to show that James was not cognizant of 
theatrocities which followed thedefeat of Monmouth, 
and that he took care to put an end to them as soon 
as they became known to him. Nor let it be for- 
gotten by those who, going still farther, either from 

rejudice or interest, would visit the errors of the 
monarch upon his religion, that neither his ministers, 
his judges, nor his generals, by whom those deeds 
were done, were sharers in his faith.” 

We had marked several passages illustrative 
of peculiarity of style, but we have already given 
more room to a third-rate novel than it deserves ; 
and we take leave of ‘ The Duke of Monmouth’ 
with unfeigned regret that he should have at- 
tempted to foist himself upon us as a modern 
acquaintance. 





Hood's Comie Annual for 1837. 
{Second Notice.) 

Any other Annual would be out of season at 
this season—they belong “to the dark back- 
ward”—but Zhe Comic comes in, naturally 
enough, with the holly bough and the misletoe, 
with “ quips, and cranks, and wreathed smiles.” 
By the bye, this seasonable talk reminds us that 
we should wish our readers a merry Christmas ; 
perhaps it will be better to wish them The Comic 
—the one will insure the other. 

The volume before us has some peculiarities 
which distinguish it from its elder brethren. 
Many of the past may have had particular papers 
equal to the best here to be found, but few, if 
any, can bear comparison with its “ infinite 
variety”; it contains something “ of all hu- 
mours that have shew’d themselves humours 
since the days of goodman Adam.” As an 
apology for the political announcement which 
heralded its coming, and lest the volume should 
not be thought ‘to square with his circular,” 
Mr. Hood observes— 

“The truth is, F am all abroad, not figuratively 
but geographically : in a remote land, where, before 
The Times arrives it is like ‘the good old times,’ 
rather out of date; and consequently I get my 
news, a8 some persons receive their game, too far 
gone to be of use. * * Thus, whilst I was sitting, 
unshaved, in my old clothes, arguing on paper for 
Hebrew Emancipation—the act was, perhaps, actu- 
ally passed ; and the Jews engaged in an appro- 
priate Jewbilee. At the very time [ was contending, 
with all the stiffness of a steel pen, for the rights of 
Dissenters to marry according to their own forms— 
the Dissenters—marry come up !—might be standing 
in an altar’d position, and in possession of all their 
rites. * * My Strictures reprobating Bull-baiting in 
Exeter Hall, might have been anticipated by the 
nuisance abating itself into a display of Calves. * * 
A Work on the Working of the New Poor Laws 
might have turned out a work of supererogation— 
there being no Poor for Laws to work upon, the 
Philanthrophic Party having transformed all the 
paupers, at their own expense,into Poor Gentlemen. 
And, finally, how foolish I should have looked with 
my * Remarks on the Franchise,’ or the ‘ Complaint 
ofa Ten Pound Voter, a shilling short’\—if in the 
Meantime voters were admitted by avoirdupois, as a 
test for their weight in the Country !” 

The ‘Fatal Bath’ is a capital extravaganza, 
but it is so strongly woven together, that we have 
been unable to separate a single line from the 
context. The ‘ Letter from an Absentee’ will 
be another favourite, but is equally intractable 
for our purpose. From ‘ Love Lane’ we can but 
take a single verse; it is, however, a pretty 
rural picture :— 

At length my offer I preferr’d, 
And Hope a kind reply forebode— 


Alas! the only sound I heard 
Was, ‘ What a horrid ugly toad |’ 











And when I ventur’d to abide 

Her father’s and her mother’s grants— 
Sudden, she started up and cried, 

*O dear! I am all over ants!’ 


The ‘ Desert Born’ is of a far higher quality ; 
but, if we were to quote from it at all, it would 
be in proof of that living vein of poetry which, 
we have often maintained, pervades and pene- 
trates Mr. Hood’s broadest humour and strangest 
fancies. From the Ode to Dr. Hahnemann, the 
Homeeopathist, we must steal a quintillionth 
dose :— 

Well, Doctor, 
Great concocter 
Of medicines to help in man’s distress ; 
Diluting down the strong to meek, 
_ And making ev’n the weak more weak, 
“ Fine by degrees, and beautifully less.”— 
7 os aa 7 


Do thorough draughts cure thorough colds or not? 
Do fevers yield to any thing that’s hot? 
Or hearty dinners neutralise a surfeit ? 
Is’t good advice for gastronomic ills, 
When Indigestion’s face with pain is crumpling, 
To cry “ Discard those Peristaltic Pills, 
Take a hard dumpling”? 


* * * 


Fancy a man gone rabid from a bite, 
Snapping to left and right, 
And giving tongue like one of Sebright’s hounds, 
Terrific sounds, 
The pallid neighbourhood with horror cowing, 
To hit the proper homeeopathic mark ; 
Now, might not the least taste in life” of bark, 
Stop his bow-wow-ing ? 
Nay, with a well-known remedy to fit him, 
Would he not mend, if, with all proper care, 
He took “ a hair 
Of the dog that bit him” ? 


Under a title which explains itself, ‘The Dead 
Robbery,’ an old subject is revived. Poor 
Peter Bunce worn out with drawing blanks in 
Fortune’s lottery— 


At last, impatient of the light of day, 
He made his mind up to return his clay 
Back to the pottery. 


And with an ounce or two of laudanum he seem- 
ingly accomplished his purpose. The coroner, 
of course, 


—— convened a dozen men, 
Who found his death was phial-ent—and then 
The Parish buried him! 


Upwatch’d, unwept, 
As commonly a Pauper sleeps, he slept ; 
There could not be a better opportunity 
For bodies to steal a body so ill kept, 

With all impunity: 
In fact, when Night o’er human vice and folly 
Had drawn her very necessary curtains, 
Down came a fellow with a sack and spade, 
Accustom'd many years to drive a trade, 
With that Anatomy more Melancholy 

Than Burton's! 


The Watchman in his box was dozing; 

The Sexton drinking at the Cheshire Cheese ; 
No fear of any creature interposing, 
The buman Jackal work’d away at ease : 

He toss’d the mould to left and right, 

The shabby coffin came in sight, 
And soon it open’d to his double-knocks,— 
When lo! the stiff’un that he thought to meet, 
Starts sudden up, like Jacky-in-a-box, 

Upon his seat! 


Awaken’d from his trance, 
For so the laudanum had wrought by chance, 
Bunce stares up at the moon, next looking level, 
He spies a shady Figure, tall and bony, 
Then shudders out these words—‘* Are— you—the— Devil?” 
“The Devil a bit of him,” says Mike Mahoney, 
* I'm only com’d here, hoping no affront, 
To pick up honestly, a little blunt—” 
* Blunt!” echoes Bunce, with a hoarse croak of laughter,— 
“ Why, man, I turn’d life’s candle in the socket, 
Without a rap in either pocket, 
For want of that same blunt you ’re looking after!” 
«« That’s true,” says Mike, “‘ and many a pretty man 
Has cut his stick upon your very plan, 
Not worth a copper, bim and all his trumps, 
And yet he’s fetch’d a dacent lot of stuff, 
Provided he was sound and fresh enough, 
And dead as dumps.” 


“T take,” quoth Bunce, with a hard wink, “ the fact is, 
You mean a subject for a surgeon’s practice,— 
I hope the question is not out of reason, 
But just suppose a lot of flesh and bone, 
For instance, like my own, 
What might it chance to fetch now, at this season 7” 
« Petch is it!” answers Mike, ‘‘ why prices differ,— 
But taking this same small bad job D womory 
I reckon, by the pow’rs! 
I’ve lost tep pound by your not being stiffer!” 
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“Ten pounds!” Bunce echoes in a sort of flurry, 
“ Odd zounds! 
Ten pounds, 
How sweet it sounds, 
Ten pounds!” 
And on his feet upspringing in a hurry— 
It seem’d the operation of a minute— 
A little scuffle—then a whack— 
And then he took the Body Snatcher’s sack 
And poked him in it! 

We cannot follow Peter further in his trium- 
phant success in after life. 

It is impossible to help laughing throughout 
at ‘Hitchin Hall.’ We must, indeed, give a few 
lines from the correspondence between Mrs. 
Groves and Messrs. Tuppin & Co., house-agents : 

“Mr. Groves being blind with a sting on his eye- 
lids, as big as a pigeon’s egg, I am necessitated to 
write, though unaccustomed to business, to say we 
can’t go on suffering in silence any longer. It is 
more than flesh and blood can bear; and I really 
wonder, Mr. Tuppin, you could allow a genteel 
family like ours to domesticate themselves in Hitchin 
Hall. There has been a shameful want of candour in 
the transaction. Fixtures is one thing; but ‘live 
things is another, and I don't romance when I say 
we are eaten up alive! * * A hint from you would 
have been only civil; but, as I said before, there 
was nothing like candour in the case. My daughter, 
Belinda, says she is sure there are scorpions, and if 
you could see her inflamed calf of a leg I am sure 
you would say there was something out of the 
common run. * * Mr. Tuppin, it’s one maid’s 
work to sweep down the spiders, and the cook says 
she is quite sick of smashing the black beadles. I 
expect every day that the footman will give warning, 
for he is of a serious turn, and complains he can’t 
sing his hymns in the kitchen for the crickets. 
The maids won't sleep in the garrets because of the 
death-watches in the walls ; and, Mr. Tuppin, there's 
the moth in every cupboard in the house! It's 
rather hard to have a good muff and tippet ruined, 
and Mr, G.’s great coat besides, for want of a little 
candour! ur linen is going in the same way. I 
wish you could see one of Mr. G.'s best fine shirts, 
they’re as full of holes as a cullender. * * Mr.G. 
is as much put out of the way as I am, for he is very 
particular about his cellar, and the wood-lice, or 
somethings, have eat all the seals off the corks, so 
that he knows, no more than the man in the moon, 
what he is putting before his friends. But that's 
not the worst. Mr. G. is not so squeamish as some 
people about animalculus ; but I appeal to yourself, 
Mr. Tuppin, if it’s agreeable in dressing, as happened 
this very morning, to find a hundred legs in your 
boots?” 

It turns out that the house had been formerly 
in the occupation of the Entomological Society, 
and that the Secretary, who was curious in 
keeping and rearing all sorts of insects, had re- 
sided on the premises. 

Mr. Hood's ‘ Sketches on the Road’ have been 
generally admired as among his most artistic 
works, but ‘ Agricultural Distress’ is a subject of 
such paramount importance, that it forces itself 
on our attention. The discussion, as to the 
meaning of the phrase, is carried on by persons 
who ought to be well acquainted with the sub- 
ject—Simon’s illustration is most to our taste :— 

You see, ’twas hard on quarter-day, 
And cash was wanted for the rent; 
So up to Lonnon | was sent, 

To sell as prime a load of hay 

As ever dried on summer’s day. 
Well, standing in Whitechapel Road, 
A chap comes up to buy my load, 
And looks, and looks about the cart, 
Pretending to be ’cute and smart ; 
But no great judge, as people say, 
*Cause why ? he never smelt the hay. 
Thinks I, as he’s a simple chap, 

He’ll give a simple price mayhap, 
Such buyers comes but now and then, 
So slap I axes nine pun’ ten. é 

‘ That’s dear,’ says he, and pretty quick 
He taps his leathers with his stick, 

* Suppose,’ says he, ‘ we wet our clay, 
Just while we bargin "bout the hay.’ 
So in we goes, my chap and me! 

He drinks to I, and | to he; 

At last, says I, a little gay, 

* It’s time to talk about that hay.’ 

* Nine pund,’ says he, ‘and I’m your man, 
Live, and let live—for that’s my plan.’ 
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* That’s true,’ says I, ‘ but still I say, 
It’s nine pun’ ten for that ’ere hay.’ 
And so we chaffers for a bit, 

At long and last the odds we split ; 
And off he sets to show the way, 
Where up a yard I leaves the hay. 
Then, from the pocket of his coat, 

He pulls a book, and picks a note. 

* That’s Ten,’ says he— I hope to pay 
Tens upon tens for loads of hay.’ 

* With all my heart, and soon,’ says I, 
And feeling for the change thereby ; 
But all my shillings com’d to five— 
Says he, ‘ No matter, man alive ! 
There’s something in your honest phiz 
I'd trust, if twice the sum it is ;— 
You'll pay next time you come to town.’ 
‘ As sure,’ says I, ‘as corn is brown.” 

* All right,’ says he.—Thinks I,‘ huzza! 
He’s got no bargain of the hay!’ 


Well, home I goes, with empty cart, 
Whipping the horses pretty smart, 

And whistling ev’ry yard 0’ way, 

To think how well I'd sold the hay— 
And just cotch’d Master at his greens 
And bacon, or it might be beans, 

Which did n’t taste the worse, surely, 
To hear his hay had gone so high. 

But lord! when I laid down the note, 

It stuck the victuals in his throat, 

And chok’d him till bis face all grew 
Like pickling-cabbage, red and blue; 
With such big goggle eyes, Ods nails! 
They seem’d a-coming out like snails! 

* A note,’ says he, half mad with passion, 
* Why, thoudom’d fool! thou’st took a flash’un !” 
Now, was n’t that a pretty mess? 

That’s Hagricultural Distress. 


Simon, however, could not carry with him 
“the sweet voices” of the majority; but what 
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the decision was we shall leave to be discovered 
by the readers of The Comic. 

We must pass over John Jones and his Rail- 
way speculations, that we may steal a verse or 
two from the ‘ Ode to Messrs. Green, Hollond, 
and Monck Mason’ :— 


O lofty-minded men ! 
Almost beyond the pitch of my goose pen ; 
And most inflated words; 
Delicate Ariels! etherial:! —birds 
Of passage! fliers! angels without wings ! 
Fortunate rivals of Icarian darings! 
Male-witches, without broomsticks,—taking airings; 
Kites—without strings ! 
Volatile spirits! light mercurial humours! 
O give us seon your sky adventures truly, 
With full particulars, correcting duly 
All flying rumours! 


; Two-legg’d high-fliers! 
What upper-stories you must have to tell ! 
And nobody can contradict you well. 
eo _ o * 
Of course, at such a height, the ocean 
Affected no one by its motion— 
But did internal comfort dwell with each, 
Quiet and ease each comfortable skin in? 
Ur did brown Hollond of a sudden bleach 
As white as Irish linen? 
Changing his native hue, 
Did Green look blue ?— 
In short was any air-sick? P’rhaps Monck Mason 
Was forc’d to have an air-pump in a bason ? 


Say, with what sport or pleasure, 
Might you fill up your lofty leisure? 
Like Scotchman, at High jinks? 
(High-spy was an appropriate game 
Or cards—but playing very high ;— 
Or skying coppers, almost to the sky ;— 








—= 


Or did you listen, the first mortal ears 
That ever drank the music of the spheres !— 
Or might you into vocal music get, 

A trio—highly set? 
Or, as the altitude so well allow’d, 
Perchance, you “ blew a cloud.” 


Say, did you find the air 

Give you an appetite up there ? 
Your cold provisions—were you glad to meet em? 
Or did you find your victuals all so high,— 

Or blown so by your ‘Ay— 

You couldn’t eat ’em ? 

Of course, you took some wine to sup, 
Although the circumstante has not been stated: 
1 envy you the effervescing cup! dé 

Warn’t your Champagne well up? 
Nay, you, yourselves, a little elevated ¢ 
Then, for your tea and breakfast, say, 
Was it not something delicately new, 
To get sky-blue 
Right genuine from the real milky way ¢ 
Of course, you all agreed, 
Whate’er your conversation was about, 
Like friends indeed,— 
And faith! not without need, 
’*Twas such an awkward place for falling out ! 


We need not proceed further with Hood's 
fanciful speculations, as we can now refer the 
reader to Mr. Mason’s published account. 

Among the novelties of this volume are a 
sketch or two of national character. Here is a 
mere outline of an Irishman :— 

“ He is a Man with two Ideas ; no better than one: 
to wit, a right one and a wrong one, between which, 
like two Stools, his Wit comes constantly to the 
Ground. Thus it is as natural for Him to blunder 
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gto breathe: his Sign is Taurus: for he is con- 
stantly uttering dilemmas with horns to them. ee 

« Hence is he a Catholic by nationality ; for the 
Pope makes Bulls likewise ; and is therefore a mere 
Irishman, born at Rome. For the rest of his Reli- 

ion, he confesses to at least nine of the Seven 
Mortal Sins; and, above all, Sabbath-Breaking, by 
which he understands eating Flesh of a Friday. 

“In his Politics he is commonly a Partisan ; his 
main Aversion being a Trimmer, or, as he describeth 
him, a Man who sits on both Sides of the House at 
once. * * He hath a Scheme for reducing Tithes 
from a Tenth to a Fifth ; and another for furthering 
the Education of the Poor, by means of Sunday 
Schools twice a Week.” 

A capital paper is on ‘Domestic Poetry.’ To 
the Scotch, it 1s observed, the Muse is a sort of 

sip, who ‘is accustomed to take her seat at 
the fire-side, and to whom they relate every- 
thing—of joy, or sorrow, or hope, or disappoint- 
ment—even to the minutest household matters, 
as well as the most sacred of home feelings. 
Now, the English have no poems of a like class, 
and this Mr. Hood considers as an unsightly 
gap in the national library; and he gives some 
examples of what such poems ought to be, in 
the hope, as Dr. Watts says, that “‘ some happy 
and condescending genius would undertake and 
perform much better;” they are all excellent : 
we must be content with— 


A Parental Ode to my Son, aged 3 Years and 5 Months. 

Thou happy, happy elf! 

(But stop,—first let me kiss away that tear)— 
Thou tiny image of myself! 

(My love, he’s poking peas into his ear!) 
Thou merry, laughing sprite! 
With spirits feather-light, 

Untouch’d by sorrow, and unsoil'’d by sin— 

(Good heav'ns! the child is swallowing a pin !) 
Thou little tricksy Puck ! 

With antic toys so funnily bestuck, 

Light as the singing bird that wings the air— 

(The door! the door! he’ll tumble down the stair !) 

a < thy — 

(Why, Jane, he’ll set his pinafore a-fire !) 

Thou imp of mirth and joy! 


In Love's dear chain so strong and bright a link, 
Thou idol of thy parents—(Drat the boy! 

There goes my ink !) 

Thou cherub—but of earth ; 
Fit playfellow for Fays, by moonlight pale, 


In harmless sport and mirth, 
(That dog will bite him if he pulis its tail !) 
Thou human humming-bee, extracting honey 
From ev’ry blossom in the world that blows, 
Singing in Youth’s Elysium ever sunny, 
(Another tumble !—that's his precious nose !) 
Thy father’s pride and hope ! 
He'll break the mirror with that skipping-rope !) 
ith pure heart newly stamp'd from *:ature’s miat— 
(Where did he learn that squint ?) 
Thou young domestic dove ! 
(He'll have that jug off, with another shove!) 
Dear nurseling of the hymeneal nest! 
(Are those torn clothes his best ?) 
Little epitome of man! 
(He'll climb upon the table, that’s his plan !) 
Touch’d with the beauteous tints of dawning life— 
(He’s got a knife !) 


Thou enviable being ! 

No storms, no clouds, in thy blue sky foreseeing, 
Play on, play on, 
My elfin John! 

Toss the light ball—bestride the stick— 

(Il knew so many cakes would make him sick!) 

With fancies, buoyant as the thistle-down, 

Prompting the face grotesque, and antic brisk, 
With many a lamb-like frisk, 

(He’s got the scissors, snipping at your gown!) 
Thou pretty opening rose ! 

(Go to your mother, child, and wipe your nose !) 

Balmy and breathing music like the south, 

(He really brings my heart into my mouth!) 

Fresh as the morn, and brilliant as its star,— 

(I wish that window had an iron bar !) 

Bold as the hawk, yet gentle as the dove,— 
(Cll tell you what, my love, 

I cannot write unless he’s sent above !) 


With this we conclude. It is not likely that 
we should find anything better if we were to 
hunt further, though ‘The Serenade’ has tempt- 
ingly opened upon us, as if in rivalry. The 
wcod-cuts are of various merit, but better, as a 
whole, than for man years, as the illustrations 
we have given must ae proved. 


SS 





A Statistical Account of the British Empire : 
exhibiting its Extent, Physical Capacities, 
Population, Industry, and Civil and Religious 
Institutions. By J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq. 
assisted by numerous Contributors. 2 vols, 

(Second Notice.) 

We have already said that Mr. M‘Culloch’s 
‘Statistical Account of the British Empire’ is a 
very valuable work ; and in repeating this praise, 
we hope, at the same time, to enhance the value 
of it, by showing that we are not blind to the 
defects of our author’s performance. “A great 
book,” says the old adage, “is a great evil ;” 
and in this sentiment, we (whose arms often ache 
in turning over ponderous volumes for the good 
of mankind,) heartily concur. None but the 
most courageous readers will ever force their way 
through our author's 1400 densely-printed pages. 
They will be deterred, not more by the length, 
than by the rude inequality of the road, which, 
owing to the crabbed taste of the engineer, leads 
only for a brief space through the smiling cham- 
paign, and then winds and mounts interminably 
over the rocky hills. Thus, our author despatches 
the subject of Home ‘Trade in two ordinary 
pages, while his dissertation on the history and 
actual state of the Poor Laws, runs to the im- 
moderate length of sixty pages, in small type, 
and equals, at least, the usual measure of the 
volumes which issue from Burlington Street. 
He thought, perhaps, that his readers might be 
enlivened and amused, from time to time, by 
something of an argumentative or controversial 
character. But, alas! mankind, taken collec- 
tively, are not hard-headed: they study more 
advantageously, and have a higher relish for, a 
simple and lucid exposition of truth, than the 
finest analysis of complicated questions, or the 
most triumphant refutations that ever swelled 
the pride of a practised disputant. It cannot be 
said, indeed, that Mr. M‘Culloch’s volumes are 
ill-written, or generally heavy; but we are con- 
vinced, nevertheless, that, without the suppres- 
sion of a single fact or principle of the least im- 
portance, they might have been confined within 
three-fourths of their present bulk, by a more 
careful elaboration, and by the harmonious re- 
duction of all the parts to the proportions which 
belong to them in the field of political science, 
and not in the arena of controversy. 

The strong feeling of our author on all con- 
tested points, which operates like a valve to 
check, or set free, according to his bias in each 
case, the stream of his information, is particu- 
larly manifest in his account of Ireland ; and it 
is chiefly as the consequence of his polemical 
spirit that we must regard his apparently very 
imperfect knowledge of that country. In his 
picture of the condition of the sister kingdom, he 
studiously exhibits only the dark side of things. 
Mr. M‘Culloch represents the cultivation of Ire- 
land as it was five and twenty years ago, relying 
chiefly on the authority of Wakefield, who col- 
lected his statistical materials in 1811 and 1812: 
Now, Wakefield's work on Ireland, though it 
obtained a great reputation on its first appear- 
ance, was, in reality, as questionable and ill- 
digested a mass of compilation, as was. ever 
crammed into two quarto volumes. But not to 
go back a quarter of a century with our criticism, 
we shall just tell our readers an anecdote illus- 
trative of the perils which occasionally await 
the traveller who is over-greedy of materials for 
his intended book. Mr. Wakefield had a letter 
of introduction to an Irish nobleman possessing 
extensive property in the north of Ireland. | He 
was well received by his lordship, who, at his 
desire, introduced him to his steward, enjoining 
the latter, at the same time, to show the traveller 
every part of the estate. A few mornings after, 
the steward waited on his lordship, and, in reply 
to the inquiries of the latter respecting Mr. 





Wakefield, stated that he was an inquisitive, 
impertinent fellow ; that he was prying into the 
value of the estate, the amount of rent and pro- 
duce ; that he had asked whether his lordship 
was a good landlord, and many other unseemly 
— of the same kind. ‘ Well, well,” said 
the nobleman, “I hope you answered him in a 
satisfactory manner.” “Oh! very,” replied 
the steward, in a tone of exultation ; “I satisfied 
him completely: I did not tell him a word of 
truth.” We are also surprised to find Mr. 
M‘Culloch quoting Mr. Inglis's account of Ire- 
land. A holiday tourist of that kind, setting 
forth to write a popular book, even though his 
views be in the main correct, cannot be con- 
sidered as an authority. 

We find, in our author’s pages, numberless 
proofs of his very imperfect knowledge of the 
present state of Ireland; but we shall insist 
only on one or two instances of ignorance of 
a dangerous tendency. It is a mistake, of 
little moment certainly, to say that there is 
no limestone eastward of the Barrow; where- 
as, in reality, Hook Point, at the mouth 
of that river, is, one side of it, composed of 
shelly limestone, which extends north-westwards 
a long way through the county of Wexford. 
The limestone quarries of Carlow are as much 
on the eastern as western side of the river. When 
Mr. M‘Culloch relates that the people of Carlow 
prefer their butter in a rancid state, he only 
repeats one of the outrageous jokes played off 
on Mr. Wakefield. The people of Carlow have 
been long used to concentrate their mental 
powers on butter, of the merits of which they are 
excellent judges; and they would nibble the 
best London butter with a squeamish reluctance 
equal to that of Horace’s city mouse— 

Tangentis male singula dente superbo. 

But when Mr. M‘Culloch states that the Carlow 
butter holds the first rank in the market, he runs 
into a worse error, inasmuch as he shows him- 
self unacquainted with the progress of Irish 
trade ; for Carlow, though absolutely much im- 
proved in every sense as a butter market, has 
long since yielded the pre-eminence to the still 
more rapid improvement of Cork and Belfast. 

It is no wonder that our author, while blind 
to the improvement actually taking place in Ire- 
land, should be indisposed to entertain any 
sanguine calculations respecting the future. Thus 
he says— 

“The elaborate estimates given in the reports of 
the engineers employed by the Commissioners, of 
the expense of draining and improving bogs, are al- 
together hypothetical, and are entitled to very little 
weight. Had a single extensive bog been drained 
by speculators, and brought into a state of profit- 
able cultivation, there would have been some founda- 
tion to go upon. This however, has not been done; 
and till it be done, there are plainly no data to refer 
to in relation to this subject on which any reliance 
can be safely placed.” 

Now: Mr. M‘Culloch, a laborious statist, and 
a writer of authority, ought to have known that 
this has been done within the last five years, on 
the extensive wastes belonging to the Crown, 
near the sources of the river Blackwater, and on 
the confines of the counties of Cork and Kerry. 
There, on the lands of Poblokeef (i. e. the 
O'Keefe clan), about 400 acres of bog have been 
brought into cultivation: accurate accounts are 
kept of all the operations of the farm, of the 
produce and expenses; and the books are left 
open for the inspection of visitors. These books 
would have furnished our author with more au- 
thentic, as well as important information, than 
some of those which he delights in quoting. The 
praise of making the above-mentioned interesting 
and successful experiment, belongs to the Com- 
missioner of Woods and Forests, Lord Dun- 
cannon. 

But we shall now proceed to exhibit an ex- 
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ample of a mis-statement of a more significant 
and characteristic nature. Mr. M‘Culloch having 
stated the rapid increase of population in Ire- 
land, and descanted on its causes, as, the split- 
ting of land, the potato diet, &c. (he says nothing 
of early marriages), calls attention to the fact, 
that while the increase in the province of Lein- 
ster was only 9 per cent. in 10 years, it was 22 
per cent. in the comparatively backward province 
of Connaught. He then goes on to say— 

“It is extremely questionable, whether the agri- 
culture of Connaught has been in any degree im- 

roved of late years; nor can there in fact be a 
bt, that the rapid increase of population in it, is 
wholly ascribable to the splitting of the land ; and 
that it is an evidence, not of the improvement, but 
of the deterioration of the country.” 

This is a melancholy picture of affairs, but 
fortunately it is no hard matter to show that it 
bears but little resemblance to the truth, and we 
might easily prove from our author's pages, that 
he erred in this instance, rather from wilfulness 
than want of information. About 40 or 50 
years ago, the mail-coach road from Dublin 
went no farther westward than Castlebar: from 
that town to the sea shore at Westport, at that 
time a little fishing village, there was hardly a 
green field to be seen; colonial produce was 
carried westward from Dublin on the Irish solid- 
wheeled cars, one horse drawing a hogshead of 
sugar in seven or eight days to Castlebar or Sligo. 
But now good roads have opened access to every 
part of that country. Westport, during the war, 
grew into a handsome town, and large fortunes 
were made in it by trade. Sligo has made still 
greater progress, and is now a mercantile town of 
considerable importance, with a continually in- 
creasing commerce. Its large and augmenting ex- 
port of grain and other produce ought to have re- 
moved our author’s doubts as to the improvement 
of agriculture in Connaught, and satisfied him, at 
least, that the country is not deteriorating. In 
short, the western province of Ireland, being 
comparatively new land, has made in the deve- 
lopement of its natural resources greater strides 
than those parts of the kingdom which had been 
long in cultivation. That developement has, it is 
true, been accompanied by a multiplication of 
the indigent peasantry ; but our author’s horror 
of the concomitant evil ought not to have 
blinded him to the well-marked progress of the 
country in agriculture, wealth, and commercial 
activity. 

Mr. M‘Culloch, depending on writers of the 
last generation, Arthur Young, Wakefield, Cur- 
wen, &c., draws a very unfavourable sketch of 
Irish agriculture :—he says that “the Irish 
farmer has neither skill nor industry ;” that “he 
has no correct notion of a rotation of crops;” 
“but corn follows corn ;” that “the [rish plough 
is drawn by horses and cattle intermixed, with 
a man sitting on the beam to keep the instru- 
ment in the ground;” that ‘ there are few 
threshing machines in the kingdom,” &c., &c. 
Vestiges of barbarism are, no doubt, still to be 
seen in the agriculture of Ireland. Farmers are, 
of all people in the world, the slowest to resign 
their old routine; and even the farmers of Kent 
and Surrey are on that account exposed to the 
sneers of the new-light Scotchmen. But Mr. 
M‘Culloch’s account of Irish husbandry is, 
speaking generally, wholly inapplicable at the 
present time; and we are unable to explain to 
ourselves, how any man of common sense and 
candour, with the tables of the exports of Ireland 
before him, could imagine that the agricultural 
akill of that country was the same now as it was 
five and twenty years ago. But this supposition 
‘was necessary to Mr. M‘Culloch’s argument, and 
so he writes as follows :— 

“The abject poverty of the people has been said 
to be the real cause of the distressed state of Lrish 





agriculture. But this very poverty has itself been 
mainly occasioned by the circumstances to which we 


have now briefly alluded. The splitting of the land | 
into minute portions has been at once the principal | 


cause of the excessive increase and poverty of the 
population, and of the wretched condition of agricul- 
ture.” 

How ridiculous this lament on “ the distressed, 
the wretched condition of Irish agriculture,” 
must seem to all who are well acquainted with 
the sister kingdom! An exportation of agricul- 
tural produce which has trebled in the last 
thirty years, and now actually amounts to at 
least 12 millions annually, is no indication of 
wretchedness or distress. But mark, gentle 
reader, how dangerous it is to suffer one’s per- 
ceptions to be warped by the heat of disputation. 
Our author having painted the wretchedness of 
Ireland in the most dismal hues, and drawn from 
it such inferences as he thought proper, inadver- 
tently allows a gleam of light to break across the 
picture ; and thus he proceeds :-— 

* But in despite of these unfavourable circum- 
stances, and of the increasing agitation that prevails 
in Ireland, there can be no question that a con- 
siderable improvement has taken place in the culture 
of the land during the last twenty years. This is 
evinced, not only by the great increase of the exports 
to Britain, but by their improved quality, and by the 
improvement that is visible in many districts, in the 
mode of managing land.” 

These few lines will be sufficient to show the 
discriminating reader how apocryphal, or how 
obsolete, is our author’s general account of Ire- 
land. But what is most ominous and provoking, 
is, that Mr. M‘Culloch, while he can hardly be 
unconscious that he has compiled a most dis- 
heartening account of Ireland, for the sake of 
certain favourite deductions, takes no pains to 
illustrate the rapid advancement of that country 
in production and commerce, but excludes the 
light which might destroy his fond delusion. 

As the rapid progress of Ireland is, to a candid 
thinker, more fertile in inferences than its actual 
backwardness, we shall endeavour briefly to esta- 
blish that cheering fact. We shall expect of him, the 
next time that he treats of the causes of Irish po- 
verty, to go a little further back, and to point out 
tous the time when the indigenous Irish had either 
industry or riches. We prefer the positive and 
recent theme of Irish wealth: for Irish poverty, 
we believe, to be of very ancient lineage; it is 
immediately descended from Nothing, that Great 
Negative, which, as Rochester sings, (a high 
authority on such a subject,) “ was elder sister 
even to Night.” The lower class of Irish go on 
multiplying after their generation, and in con- 
formity with the usages of the country, establish- 
ed long before political economy was even dreamt 
of, each father transmits his poverty to his chil- 
dren, to be divided in equal shares among them. 

We shall not go back to that golden period 
noted by antiquarians, when the Irish spoke 
their melodious language in the plains of Shinar; 
—nor shall we dwell on the hallowed days when 
the religious houses and schools, founded by the 
Northmen, (whose influence on the Irish tongue 
would, perhaps, have been more perceptible to 
Mr. Moore, if he had been better acquainted 
with the Northern languages,) mimicked the 
lustre of learning, and, like a glow- worm on the 
bog side, threw a portentous glimmering over 
the surrounding gloom. For the state of Ireland 
at the close of the fourteenth century, we refer 
our readers to Froissart (Ixi.), and to an account 
of the expedition of Richard II. into Ireland 
(in 1399), written by a French officer who ac- 
companied the king, and preserved in the Har- 
leian collection of MSS.+ From these respect- 
able authorities, we learn that the country was 


thinly inhabited, and had barely a trace of cul. 
tivation. ‘The people live in huts and holes: 
wilder people I never saw,” says one author: 
“ They sometimes run away to the woods, and 
live in huts made of boughs, like wild beasts,” 
says another. Two centuries later, the Irish 
beyond the Pale, and with whom the English 
had not practically interfered, do not seem to 
have made any progress in civilization. Cam- 
pion, the Jesuit, describes them as living on 
water-cresses and other wild herbs, and fre- 
quently bleeding their kine, of which they had 
but a poor stock, for the sake of feasting on the 
coagulated blood. This barbarous custom was 
perpetuated till our own times. Sir John Davis, 
referring to the first conquest of Ireland, in the 
time of Henry IT., informs us, “that never any 
particular person, before or since, did build any 
stone or brick house for his private habitation, 
but such as have lately obtained estates, accord- 
ing to the course of the law of England ; neither 
did any of them, in all this time, plant any 
gardens or orchards, enclose or improve lands, 
live together in settled villages or towns, nor 
make any provision for posterity, which, being 
against all common sense and reason, must needs 
be imputed to those unreasonable customs [he 
alludes to the custom of tanistry,] which made 
the estates so transitory and uncertain.” Finally, 
Spenser tells us, that the Irish were continually 
engaged in wars and dissensions among them- 
selves, “having never been made to learn obe- 
dience unto laws—scarcely to know the name 
of law.” In sucha state of things, it is not sur- 
prising that the English should almost despair 
of improving the sister kingdom, or that Mr. 
Barnabye Rich, in his ‘ Anothomy of Ireland,’ 
1612, (Lansdowne MSS.), should exclaim that 
the evils of Ireland are bred in the bone.” 

A century, or a century and a half, later, we 
find the preliminary step to civilization gained 
in the complete subjugation of the country, but 
very little progress made. Making every allow- 
ance for the caustic humour of Swift, it is diffi- 
cult to controvert the perfect accuracy with which 
he describes the condition of the Irish peasantry 
in 1720, in the following sentence: “I have 
already computed the charge of nursing a beg- 
gar’s child (in which list I include all cottagers, 
labourers, and four-fifths of the farmers,) to be 
about two shillings per annum, rags included.” 
Again, we have very conclusive authority re- 
specting the agricultural state of the kingdom 
at the same period. The Primate Boulter, in a 
letter to Lord Carteret, (dated July 20, 1727,) 
says, “as to the corn and tillage bill, the great 
damage to the kingdom from landlords tying up 
their tenants from ploughing, throwing so many 
families out of work that might be employed in 
tillage, and the terrible scarcity next to famine 
that a great part of this kingdom now labours 
under, by the corn not yielding well last year, 
and to which we are liable upon any the least 
accident in our harvest, makes us all very de- 
sirous of having it passed ; and as it is only five 
acres out of a hundred that are to be tilled, and 
that every farmer has two years to lay out his 
schemes of ploughing, we hope it will not be 
accounted any hardship to force them to till so 
small a portion of their land.” When we see 
an act of parliament thus called for to compel 
the tillage of a twentieth part of the soil then in 
cultivation, we are quite justified in inferring 
that the land, at that time under tillage, did not 
exceed a fortieth part of the cultivable soil of 
the kingdom. We estimate that the arable 
lands of Ireland amount at present to at least 
9,000,000 acres, or half of the surface of the 
kingdom, deducting wastes and waters ; t and 





+ A translation of this curious narrative, by Mr. Johnes, is 
printed in the Transactions of the Society of Antiquaries, but, 
writing from memory, we are unable to cite the yolume. 








t The extent of arable land in Ireland has been estimated, 
in the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, at 
13,000,000 acres ; but this is undoubtedly an exaggeration. 
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that the produce of the country has increased 
from thirty to forty fold, while the population 
has only quadrupled. The quantity of grain 
exported from Ireland in 1728, was less than a 
four-hundredth part of that exported in 1825, 
(29,638 qrs. at the former period ; 12,774,442 
qrs. at the latter). The increase of cattle and 
sheep, &c. within the same period, has been 
nowise inferior to that of tillage—a matter so 
obvious that we need not dwell a moment 
on it. 

Passions spring up like noxious weeds, and fill 
the mind, where reason is not cultivated. All 
men are liable to the contagious virulence of 

arty politics, while very few are capable of 
thinking for themselves ;—hence every turn in 
the fortune of Ireland has been always explained 
in the language of bitterness. If we ask why 
Ireland was so backward and so thinly peopled 
in the middle of the last century, we are told 
that the cause was oppression. If we ask why 
the population, as well as production, has since in- 
creased so rapidly, we are again told that it has 
been owing tooppression. Now Scotland, previous 
to the year 1760, was in as backward a state as 
Ireland, and since that time has increased even 
more rapidly than the latter country ; and yet 
no one thinks of ascribing its progressive de- 
velopement to oppression. Ireland, it is true, 
has been harassed by harsh and unjust enact- 
ments, and by constant turbulence. But the 
last was an indigenous evil; while cruel laws 
were an infliction of a kind which no country 
has escaped. Fortunately, however, the gene- 
rous feelings and common sense of mankind in- 
variably regulate (at least, wherever sentiments 
of liberty exist,) the administration of persecuting 
laws, when the popular frenzy which enacted 
them has subsided. The statute book of Ireland 
is stained with wicked and sanguinary laws, as 
well as the statute books of most other countries; 
but there are few countries, we believe, in which 
those laws, or laws in general, have been less 
operative than in Ireland. At all events, so far 
as oppression operated on Ireland, it must have 
tended to check the increase of population, and 
therefore could not have conduced to that re- 
dundancy which is the great affliction of that 
eountry at the present day. Neither is it reason- 
able to say, that the poverty of Ireland originated 
in oppression, since indigence is the inseparable 
concomitant of redundant population. And why 
should we suppose that the developement of the 
resources of that country was hindered by bad 
laws, when we see that this country has con- 
stantly made head against the blunders of legis- 
lators? All the laws enacted for the purpose 
of promoting the commerce of England—pro- 
hibitive systems, bounty systems, navigation 
laws, and corn laws—have been again and again 
proved, by our author among others, to be di- 
rectly subversive of the ends which they had in 
view; and yet England, in spite of all these 
hindrances, has attained an unexampled com- 
mercial prosperity. Are we to suppose, then, 
that Ireland presents an anomalous instance of 
a country which cannot prosper unless under a 

rfect code; and that the people, least tractable 
y the hand of law, are the most obedient to its 
spirit ? 

Perhaps Mr. M‘Culloch may say, that those 
who legislated for Ireland, ought to have pro- 
vided against the too great increase of the lower 
orders. To this we reply, that such a provision 
was beyond the legislative wisdom of past times; 


and also, that the low civilization of the bulk of 


the Irish people, which made such a provision 
necessary, ought to be plainly stated at the 
present day, as the real evil of Ireland. The 
other malady of her body politic is of a cuta- 
neous nature, and of long standing, filthy and 
troublesome rather than dangerous, but rendered 





more noisome by the vermin which burrow | 
the fretted surface. 

We have made these observations on the chi- 
merical grievances of Ireland, because nearly all 
who discuss the affairs of that kingdom, influ- 
enced either by a desire to criminate some po- 
litical party, or by national pride, ascribe the | 
extreme indigence of the great mass of the Irish | 
people to every cause save the true one, which 
is, the having brought within the pale of the 
English law, and having facilitated the means of 


| subsistence to, a people much less civilized in | 


the time of Elizabeth, than the English were 
in the days of Alfred. This is the source of the | 
specific malady of Ireland at the present day. | 
People also forget the effect of contrast; they | 
forget that the increasing refinement and luxury | 
of the present age, sinks squalid poverty to a| 
greater comparative depth; that what was only 

mean some ages back, is now absolutely revolt- 

ing; and they are heedlessly led to suppose 

that the misery of Ireland increases, because it | 
is brought more and more into the light of day, | 
is more the object of attention, is measured by | 
another standard (for poverty, after all, is but | 
relative and conventional), and the Irish poor | 
are more frequently contrasted with the best fed | 
and best clothed peasantry in the world. But 

the condition of the Irish people has materially | 
improved, although our author confidently writes 
as follows :— 

“The population of Ireland has increased since | 
1785 with extraordinary rapidity. The wealth of 
the country has been, no doubt, materially augmented 
since that epoch; but we doubt whether it has in- 
creased in a corresponding proportion. The condi- 
tion of the great bulk of the people seems to be 
nearly as depressed at this moment as at any former | 
period.” 

This is a grievous mis-statement. The popu- 
lation of Ireland has little more than doubled 
since 1785; but its wealth has quadrupled at 
least, within the same period. The labouring 
classes are now decidedly much better off than | 
formerly ; their wages have rather risen since 
1816, and provisions have grown cheaper. They 
do not now, as of old, clothe themselves with a 
cow-hide, nor live on wild herbs, nor bleed their 
cattle for the sake of the blood; and their hum- 
ble cabins, fastidiously as English travellers may 
look at them, are palaces in comparison with the 
wigwams of their forefathers. There is, cer- 
tainly, much squalid misery in Ireland, and 
liability to suffering whenever the potato crop 
fails; but these circumstances need not prevent 
a candid man from acknowledging that a mate- 
rial improvement has taken place in the condi- 
tion of the great body of the Irish people. The 
middle class has increased ; a million and a half 
has been invested in the Irish savings banks; 
the cotton manufacture has risen with astonish- 
ing rapidity ; the linen trade has recently found 
new markets, and is now more flourishing than 
ever; and the mercantile interest exults so openly 
in the augmenting commerce of the country, 
that nothing short of obstinate perverseness 
could have induced any one to question its pros- 


perity. 





The Book of Human Character. By Charles 
Bucke, Esq. 2 vols. C. Knight & Co. 
Tue Author of ‘ The Italians’ has been a sufferer 
in the cause of literature for many years; and 
we cannot treat so unwearied—we cannot say 
uncomplaining—a writer with anything like 
harshness or disrespect. We wish, for his own 
sake, that all his hard reading could have been 
turned to a better account; but there is such a 
genuine sincerity in his attempt to be a good 
thinker and moral writer, that we should hate 
ourselves if, in Mr. Bucke, we did not struggle 





to take the will for the deed. We look upon 


him as one of the early martyrs of the pen ; and, 
though he has writhed more at the lick of the 
flame and the scorch of the fire than any of 
Fox's precious persecuted ones are said to have 
done, we regard our devotee of literature with 
the respect tu which his long agony at the stake 
entitles him. 

It is no exaggeration to say, that to have read 
the books referred to, and quoted from, in this 
olio, must have been the work of a man’s life. 
The author must have begun with Cicero, and 
Seneca, and Socrates, in his cradle,—and, from 
the knowledge of, and allusions to, modern 
writers, we gather that he is reading still. 
Wordsworth’s human hint must have been in- 
tended for Mr. Bucke ;—“ Up! up! my friend, 
and quit your books, or surely youll grow 
double!” ‘The one awful student over the Ko- 
ran, in Zobeida’s petrified city, was not a more 
persevering and undisturbed reader. 

Perchance he does not apply his reading to 
the best of purposes ;—but, with the best of in- 
tentions, he applies to his reading. Instead of 
allowing the fountain of his own mind to flow 
and sparkle forth to refresh mankind, he passes 
all his time in carrying his pitcher to other gen- 
tlemen’s wells, and contrives, with the me pee | 
of a luckless water-carrier, to spill and splas 
nearly all that he obtains by the way. 

Some of Mr. Bucke’s anecdotes are interest- 


| ing, and many of his references are curious ;— 


and the very names of the poets, philosophers, 
and painters, scattered through the two volumes, 
make them precious! We know not how the 
work came to be called ‘The Book of Human 
Character.’ It might as well—indeed better— 
have been entitled Andrews's, or Hookham’s 
Library Catalogue. Wordsworth says, indeed, 
“ Books are a real world;” and we presume, 
therefore, that Mr. Bucke thinks all the men 
and women in it are but a set of odd volumes. 
And now for a touch of Human Character, 
We may “dip as sailors do for salt pork,” to use 


| the phrase in ‘ Horace in London,’ and first, as 


to Men 
Who call Names, 


“ George the Third had a great dislike to making 
Lord Camden (after his return from Ireland) a 
Knight of the Garter; and inquiring his name— 
‘What, what! John Jeffreys! the first Knight of 
the Garter, I verily believe, that was ever called 
John Jeffreys!’ For this anecdote we are indebted 
to Wraxall’s Memoirs. 

“ Things are the same, call them by what names 
we will. The reefs and sand-banks of the sea are 
no other than submarine hills and mountains; and 
the rose, as our ardent friend Romeo learnedly 
assures us, 

By any other name would smell as sweet. 

“ We may have some idea of the frightful depra- 
vity of manners, during the reign of Louis X.V., from 
a passage in Voltaire’s Philosophical Dictionary, 
* The word adultery is never pronounced. We do not 
say, Madame la Duchesse lives in adultery with 
Monsieur le Chevalier ; Madame la Marquise has a 
criminal intimacy with Monsieur l’Abbé; but we say, 
Monsieur l’Abbé is, this week, the lover of Madame 
la Marquise.’ 

* Now let us see what kind of thing the Duke of 
Otranto dignified with the name of liberty. ‘ The 
war is at an end,’ wrote he to Collot d*Herbois, ‘ if 
we know how to avail ourselves of this memorable 
victory. Let us be terrible, that we may not be in 
danger of becoming weak or cruel ; let us destroy in 
our wrath, and at one blow, all rebels, conspirators, 
and traitors; to spare ourselves the anguish, the 
tedious misery, of punishing them as kings. Let us 
execute justice as nature does; let us avenge our- 
selves asa people ; let us strike like the thunderbolt, 
and annihilate the ashes of our foes, that they may 
not pollute the soil of liberty.’ It must be confessed 
that Monsieur Fouché was well worthy the times in 
which he was permitted to arrive at the honours of a 
dukedoem. 

“ The calling of names is always indicative of a 
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weak, degenerate cause. Thus, when the Latitudi- 
narians were held in abhorrence, even such men as 
Hales, Chillingworth, More, Cudworth, and Tillot- 
son were styled Socinians, Deists, and even Atheists; 
and that not only by Roman Catholics, but by the 
more rigid of their own persuasion. 

“Some are greatly offended, however, with names | 
and epithets, which are, in fact, titles of honour. The 
English, for instance, were exceedingly offended at | 
Napoleon’s calling them ‘ shopkeepers ;’ how ab- | 
surdly, may be learned from the explanation he | 
afterwards gave. ‘I meant,’ said he to O’Meara, | 
* that you were a nation of merchants; and that all | 
your great riches and your grand resources arose from | 
commerce. What else constitutes the riches of | 
England?’ If it is a miserable thing to be ashamed | 
of our trade, calling, or profession ; it is still worse to | 
be ashamed of our hopes, virtues, opportunities, and | 
qualifications.” 

And again of Men 

Who are like only in one Thing. 

“The dog, the wolf, the jackall, and the corsac, 
are all modifications of the same species; their re- 
semblances, therefore, are multitudinous. 

“ Certain blues and greens by candle-light are fre- 
quently taken for each other. The one is blue, the 
other green, nevertheless. 

“Sir William Wadd, to whom we owe ‘ Rider's 
Dictionary,’ *‘ Hooker's Polity,’ and * Gruter’s In- 
scriptions,’ and who was removed from the governor- 
ship of the Tower to make way for Sir Gervase El- 
ways, who murdered Sir Thomas Overbury in the 
reign of James I., kept a friend to admonish him 
whenever he saw anything amiss in his conduct. 
This associates him with Philip of Macedon. 

Sargon resembles Cardinal de Retz and Madame 
de Beverweert; he never sleeps so well as when 
under affliction. If Cardinal de Carbonne resembled 
Catherine de Medicis in having an antipathy to the 
odour of roses, though partial to all other flowers, 
few women resemble Marshal Suwarrow, in having 
a strong dislike to looking-glasses. 

* Cosmo de Medici and John de Medici, also, re- 
sembled each other in one thing. Though they 
could play, as it were,on many instruments, they 
took care to play only on one at atime. Marcilius 
Ficinus asserts of the former, that neither Midas nor 
Crassus were more avaricious. The latter was above 
all disguise ; and, therefore, made no secret of the 
maxim, that a people are enriched by being com- 
pelled to pay additional taxes. 

**Some resemble in character the styles of various 
architects and painters. Thisis distinguished by 
boldness, strength, manliness, and majesty, like Julio 
Romano ; some by delicacy, ease, and elegance, like 
Correggio; and others by symmetry, and the blend- 
ing of ornament with beauty, like Palladio. Some 
converse with great apparent depth; and yet, when 
analyzed, are found to prove nothing; thereby re- 
minding us of * Warburton’s Divine Legation of 
Moses,’ a work pregnant with ingenuity, labour, and 
learning ; yet illuminated by scarcely one solitary 
demonstration. 

* Some men resemble each other in certain points 
and arguments, and then separate, as it were, to such 
a distance, as to baffle all attempts to associate them. 
We may instance Newton and Des Cartes. Two 
attempts, nevertheless, have been made to reconcile 
the opposing tenets of these philosophers: the one 
by Luzac of Leyden; the other by Father Paulian, 
Professor of Physic in the College of Avignon. It 
was vain, however, for the latter to entitle his Essay 
a * Traité de Paix entre Descartes et Newton.’ Their 
systems never can be reconciled. 

“ Charles V. and Donne (the poet) resembled each 
other, also, in one point. Charles, as every one 
knows, had his obsequies performed previous to his 
death. Donne, after a similar manner, caused him- 
self to be wrapped in a sheet, like a shroud, up to 
the head, closed his eyes, and desired an artist to 
take his portrait in that posture, in order to remind 
him perpetually of death. Thus the gladiator ex- 
hausts 

— His mighty heart in one last sigh; 
And rallies all life's energies to die.— Chinnery. 

The following is amiable, if it be not very 
new :— 

Who take appropriate Distances, Se. 





*There are many beautiful spots in the vicinity 


of London: near Hampstead, for instance, Highgate, 
Dulwich, Sydenham, and Shooter’s Hill; but he 
who should celebrate them would almost render 
himself ridiculous; so indifferent are men to what 
they continually behold or hear of. It is thus, per- 
haps, at Paris and Vienna. But at Edinburgh, at 
Florence, at Rome, and at Naples, it is otherwise. 

* When I contemplate the calm and innocent de- 
light that is derived from acts of benevolence, I am 
led to wonder that men should not be led to devote 
half their fortunes to benevolent purposes. But when 
I remember the general ingratitude of mankind, I 
almost wonder they should contribute a single sou. 
Happy are those who have power to see and to feel, 
that ingratitude in some ought never to be used asa 
shield against the misfortunes of others. We may 
learn something, too, from the circumstance, that 
the perfumes of flowers are sweeter, when wafted by 
the air, than when close under our windows. Ma- 
dame de Maintenon frequently exclaimed, ‘ I have 
seen things too near.’ In respect to distance, well 
is it for those whose views of men and things open 
by little and little. For if many things are invisible 
to us from ignorance, others become equally so by 
the extent of our knowledge. Thus Uranus is but 
little known, because of its remoteness from the 
sun; and Mercury still less because of its proximity. 

“ The apple-blossom is very beautiful when near, 
but at a distance it loses most of its variety and 
richness, Many cities, on the contrary, especially 
in Asia, Africa, and South-America, seem beautiful 
at a distance, but then it is only at a distance. On 


| approaching them closely, everything presents an 


appearance of ruin, filth, poverty, and wretchedness. 
Friends and enemies, in the same manner, stand too 
near our monuments to measure their proportions. 
Enemies sketch a lion or a serpent; friends draw 
portraits of friends as they do of their mistresses. 
There is truth or justice in neither. 

“ Princes should be contemplated nearly. Seen 
from a distance, even bad ones excite an imposing 
veneration ; but, examined closely, they but too often 
present materials, like those of a modern ruin, in 
which there is neither beauty nor strength, utility 
nor magnificence.” 

There is no careless writing, if there be no- 
thing forcible and original. ‘To be sure, at p. 
297 of the first volume Mr. Bucke describes 
himself as doing that which is unusual. In 
recording an anecdote of Buonaparte he says— 

“ This account has never been denied, at least to 
my knowledge,and I have kept myself on the watch 
to hear it. It may descend, therefore, to posterity.” 

This looking out for a listen is not in strict 
keeping. 

These two volumes are proofs of the stacks 
that may be got together by an industrious 
gleaner. A great deal of straw is amassed, no 
doubt, and numberless empty ears are picked 
up, but there is grain if it be threshed out, 
though it will need some further process before 
it becomes nutritive bread for the mind! 








THE ANNUALS FOR 1837. 

A few of these gay books still remain undis- 
posed of. As the last lingerers of a family more 
than usually numerous and importunate, we 
must dismiss them briefly. Yet none have ad- 
vanced claims to notice more sterling than the 
first on the list—Mr. Watts’s Cabinet of Modern 
Art. We have already recorded our testimony as 
to the matchless excellence of the series of en- 
gravings which the present volume contains, and 
could yet add a few words on the subject, much 
to our own pleasure; but we must spare them 
for its literary contents. ‘These, though contri- 
buted by few hands, and deprived of the feature 
which gave this Annual of late years a peculiar 
and artistic character—its critical sketches of 
modern painters—are interesting, and, as a 
whole, good. Among the prose we were much 
pleased with ‘The King’s Féte,’ by the author 
of ‘Chantilly’; and ‘The Painter's Page,’ by 
the author of ‘The Reformer.’ Mr. Hansard’s 
paper on Archery, too, is amusing ; and William 





Howitt's ‘ Cottage Life,’ though not perhaps the 
best sketch of the kind which he has published, 
is full of freshness and eloquence—a delightful 
chapter, from a delightful book. Mary Howitt, 
Miss Landon, and Miss Montagu, stand first, 
by courtesy, among the poets; but in the 
number, and, we may add, the excellence of his 
verses, Mr. ‘I. K. Hervey takes the lead. We 
would quote his ‘ Fantoccini Boy, in Rome,’ 
(a pleasant thing, in the sentimental sarcastic 
style,) were not our columns, this week, more 
than usually crowded. ‘The two followin 
quatuorzains are more manageable: though 
somewhat vague, they are very musical :— 
Venice, the Bride. 

The old, wide world, amid her thousand tales, 

Hath none like thine, and nothing like to thee! 

A city rocking in the Ocean gales, 

And sitting, like a swan, upon the sea! 

Along whose star-lit domes and stately halls 

Stole the strange echoes of the dim, deep caves, 

While the green fairies by ber marble halls, 

In the still moonlight, wandered with the waves; 

No whirl of wheel por tramp of charger rang, 

’Mid whispering voices and ’mid gliding feet, 

The stars were lighted, and the sea-breeze sang, 

And the wild wave went murmuring through her street; 

And dream-like music, haunting heart and tide, 
Filled all her happy nights—when Venice was a bride! 

Venice, the Widow. 

And, stili, that strange old city of the deep— 

Paved by the ocean, painted by the moon— 

Shows, like a vision of the haunted sleep, 

Some heart was lulled to by a fairy tune! 

But sorrow sitteth in its soulless eyes— 

The same proud beauty with its spirit gone! 
And—spanned to-day by many a “ Bridge of Sighs”— 
The sea goes moaning through their flutes of stone— 
Gone the glad singing in its lighted halls, 

The merry masque, and serenade apart, 

And o’er their own dark shadows brood its walls, 

Like memories brooding in a broken heart! 

And Venice hath the veil upon her brow, 
Where sat, of old, the crown :—she is a widow now! 

Allan Cunningham’s ‘ Address of the Duke 
of Wellington to his Companions,’ would sound 
in fine bold contrast to the above verses—a 
“ point of war” after a barcarole. We should 
have liked, too, to make room for Mr. Webbe’s 
‘ Ladybird,’ but we must leave them to our 
readers, and pass on at once to— 

Heath's Drawing-room Portfolio. Here, too, 
we have already spoken of the illustrations; it 
only remains, then, for us to add a word con- 
cerning the verses with which Lady Blessington 
has accompanied the subjects—one or two of 
which must have tried her versatility severely. 
How she has acquitted herself may be judged 
from the following lines :— 

To my Portrait. 


A Portrait is a melancholy thing— 

It tells of separation, and of death : 

Even as we gaze on it we feel the while 

How long it may survive the face that lent 

Its form and features to the mimic shade. 

Oh! could it speak to those we love, when we 

Are laid within the grave—could our fond thoughts, 
That looked through loving eyes, still linger there, 
To soothe who mourn us fled ; ’twere not so sad 

To look upon an image of oneself — 

But to behold that cold and changeless eye ; 

That life, that knows, nor smiles, vor greetings kind; 
And think that some who loved us yet may dwell, 
With fond regret, upon this pictured face, 

Until they think ’twillspeak—and question it 

With every word to past endearment known! 

Then shrink back sadly—meeting no reply! 

Tis this that makes a Portrait ever seem, 

To thoughtful minds, a melancholy thing. 


The German Tourist ; edited by Prof. O. L. 
B. Wolff and Dr. H. Doering; translated by 
H. E. Lloyd, Esq. Illustrated with seventeen 
engravings, by A. G. Vickers.—This volume 
must, we suppose, be received as the first of a 
series, a few German towns only being included 
within its compass. ‘The chief of these are 
Lubeck, Hamburgh, Berlin, and Dantzic—three 
of which have hitherto been more highly es- 
teemed by the commercial traveller than the 
rambler in quest of the romantic. And yet, if 
we are to judge by Mr. Vickers’s drawings, they 
contain buildings as picturesque, and costumes 
as characteristic, as their more renowned rivals 
of the south. The subjects of the series, as il- 
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Justrations, are well rendered by their artist, 
with the drawback of some slight tendency to 
error in the management of his perspective (we 
allude particularly to the comparative heights 
of the buildings). The letter-press which ac- 
companies them is more substantial in quality 
than the prose with which our Landscape Annuals 
are, for the most part, ballasted;—the names 
of its writers being a guarantee for its value and 
correctness; and we cannot do better than re- 
commend ‘The German Tourist’ as an useful 
and ornamental vade-mecum to all such as may 
be disposed to visit that part of the Continent to 
which it is devoted. 

The Andalusian Annual for 1837, edited by 
Michael Burke Honan, Esq., carries us at once 
toa climate more genial, and scenes more ro- 
mantic, than those to which our last paragraph 
refers. It is a miscellany of anecdote, verse, 
music, and costume drawings, (we have pur- 
posely kept the best feature of the volume to 
mention last,) agreeably strung together by a 
lively and ready writer. The illustrative figures, 
which are carefully-coloured fac-similes of draw- 
ings, by Becquer, of Seville, are, perhaps, too 
superabundant in action and colour—have a little 
too much of the attitudes and complexion of the 
stage; but they are full of life, character, and 
nationality, and form an excellent series, which 
would, of itself, be sufficient to recommend the 
work, did it not contain tales to read, and verse 
to repeat, and music to sing: the last, however, 
we are sorry to say, is very incorrectly printed. 

Last, and gayest in its arabesque binding, 
comes the Pictorial Album, whose specimen 

lates we mentioned some weeks ago. Had we 

een the proprietors, we would have put forth 
the ‘Cleopatra’, or the ‘ Medora,’ or the ‘ Inter- 
view between Jeannie Deans and the Queen,’ as 
our heralds ; for these are the best things in the 
book, though there is to be remarked in them, 
too, a certain rawness and glare, which, we fear, 
is inseparable from the style in which they are 
executed. We have only room to add, that the 
illustrative poetry is far better than the prose ; 
it is unsigned, but we believe we are not wrong 
in attributing it to Miss Landon. ‘The introduc- 
tory sketch, containing some notices of the art 
of printing in oil colours, is the most valuable 
thing in the volume. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Journal of a Tour to Moscow, by the Rev. R. B. 
Paul._This is an unpretending narrative, and we 
are unwilling to say anything that might give the 
writer pain,—but why publish it ? What could any 
man glean worth submitting to the public, in an eight 
weeks’ run from London to Moscow and back again ? 
The account of the Russian baths, though not new, 
is the best specimen we can offer. 

“The room into which I was ushered was a small 
neat dressing-room, warmed to a temperature of 80° 
of Fahrenheit, (which might be increased or dimi- 
nished at pleasure by opening the door of the bath 
room, or the window of the dressing room) and fur- 
nished with a sofa, chairs, &c. I undressed imme- 
diately and walked into the bath room, the floor of 
which although only at a temperature of 100 degrees, 
seemed to me insufferably hot. 

“Tn one corner of this room stood a large stove, 
which reached almost to the ceiling. On the side 
of this stove were four wooden shelves or stages, one 
above another, each furnished with a rest for the 
head. The temperature increases as you ascend. 
Whether I was not fully aware of this, or whether 
in my agitation I had forgotten it, I do not know; 
but so it was, that before I had been in the room a 
minute, I found myself on the highest shelf, from 
Which I made I believe hardly more than one step 
to the floor, for the heat seemed at that time unen- 
durable, even for a moment: the truth is, that until 
the perspiration is completely established, a sensation 
of fever is felt, with burning of the head and throb- 
bing of the arteries; but when the pores are once 





opened, every uneasy sensation ceases, and you 
mount from stage to stage, wishing every two or three 
minutes for an increase of heat, until at last you 
actually find yourself, as I did, lying on the highest 
stage of all, at a temperature of 124° without feeling 
the slightest inconvenience. 

“On the shelves which surround the room there 
is an array of bright brass basons; and on one side 
are two brass cocks which supply cold and warm 
water, and a pipe with a large rose, which acts as a 
shower bath. 

“T went to the bath many times after this, and 
feeling much more at my ease, I proceeded regularly 
in the operation. First I mounted one of the lower 
shelves, and after remaining there a few minutes, I 
descended to the floor and washed the whole of my 
body in cold water. I then lathered myself from 
head to foot with soap, rubbing every part of the 
body with a handful of the soft inner bark of the 
linden tree. After a second sprinkling of cold water, 
I mounted to the highest stage, and immediately the 
perspiration streamed from every pore in such pro- 
fusion that I could hardly believe I had wiped my- 
self dry before I mounted the stage. So case-har- 
dened had I now become, that I sat some minutes 
on the top of the stove at a temperature of 132° 
without feeling more inconvenience than I had ex- 
perienced when I first entered the bath room. But 
I found afterwards that I had by no means felt the 
highest degree of heat which a Russian bath is capa- 
ble of affording; for when I was in one at Moscow, 
our Italian valet de place suddenly entered the room, 
and seizing a large vessel of water, dashed the con- 
tents into the furnace, which is filled with hot can- 
non balls. Unfortunately I had not then my ther- 
mometer by me, but from the sensation I experienced, 
I should think the heat for two or three seconds 
could not have been much less than 170 degrees.” 

Mrs Maberly, or the World as it will be —The no- 
vel before us is offensive by its dullness, offensive from 
the conceit of its author, offensive from its impossibi- 
lity : it may however have been put together with 
an eye to the amusement of the readers of 2036 ; 
and we gladly make it over to them. 

Pawsey’s Ladies’ Repository.—A neat little pocket- 


book, published at Ipswich, and got up after the old 
fashion, with tales, poetry, anagrams, enigmas, and 
engravings of scenes and places of local interest. 








List of New Books.—Hood’s Comic Annual, 12s. bif-bd, 
—Cabinet of Modern Art and Literary Souvenir, 8vo. 21s. 3 
roofs, 22. 2s.—Sketches by Boz, 2nd series, 8vo. 15s. cl.— 
alton’s Revolutions in Spain, from 1808 to 1836, 2 vols. 
8vo, 30s. cl.— Without Faith, without God, by J. Barclay, 
A.M. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Twenty-four Bible Stories for v. 
Little Children, sq. 2s. 6d. cl.—Prior’s Life of Oliver Gold- 
smith, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. bds.— W harncliffe’s Letters and Works 
of Lady Mary W. Montagu, 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. cl._—An Atlas 
of the Divisions of the House of Commons, 1836, 4to. 35. 6d. 
swd.; 4s. 6d. cl.— Pearson on the Discourses of Our Lord, 
royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.— Manfred, and the Prisoner of Chillon, 
illustrated by Thrupp, 4to. 14s. cl.—A Treatise on Penman- 
ship; or the Lady’s Self-Instructor, by W. Dove, 4to. 7s. 6d. 
cl.—Britain’s Plea for Sailors, 18mo. 2s. cl.—The Great 
Seals of England, deimy folio, prints, 22. 10*.; proofs, 32, 15s. 
cl.—Harrison’s Digest of Cases in the House of Lords, 3 
vols. 8vo. 4d. 4s. bds.—Addenda to Harrison’s Digest, 8vo. 
14s. bds.—Smith’s Miner’s Guide, 12mo, cl. with large col. 
Chart on roller, 32. 3s.— Napoleon Gallery, cr. 8vo. 16s. cl. 
—Coglan’s Visit to London, 18mo. ls. 6d. swd.—Robson’s 
Walk ; or the Pleasures of Literary Association, 12mo. 3s. 
cl.—Chitty’s Equity Index of all Reported Cases, Statutes, 
&c. 4 vols. royal Svo. 5/. 5s. bds.— Ramsay on Government, 
12mo, 4s. bds.—Wright’s Purgatorio of Dante, 8vo. 15s. bds. 
— Williams's Aerial Sights and Sounds, 18mo. 4s. 6¢. cl.— 
Williams's Visible History of England, Part Il. & ILI. in 
I vol. 6s. ; complete 7s. 6d. cl.—Conversations on Nature 
and Art, 12mo. 6s. 6d. bds.—Spirit of Chambers’s Journal, 
Vol. 1V. 12mo. 4s. cl.—Harcourt’s Adventures of a Cotton 
Tree, 18mo. 2s. cl.—Harcourt’s Adventuresof a Coal Mine, 
i8mo. 2s. cl.—Harcourt’s Adventures of a Sugar Planta- 
tion, 2s. cl.—Little Tales for Little Heads and Hearts, sq. 
3s. 6d. cl.—Strickland’s Floral Sketches, xq. 3s. 6d. cl.— 
Seymour on Dropsy, 8vo. 6s. bds.—South on the Bones, 
engravings by Baston, fc. 3rd edit. 7s. cl.—Quin’s Histo- 
rical Atias, 2nd edit. demy 4to. 22. 2s. hif-bd.—Christian 
Lady's Magazine, Vol. V1. 7s. cl.—East India Register, for 
1837, 10s. swd.—Bridges on the Hundred and Nineteenth 
Psalm, 12th edit. 12mo, 7s. bds.— Wakefield's Five Hun- 
dred Charades, 2nd series, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—The Nautical 
Magazine, Vol. V. 1836, 13s. 6d. cl.—The English Bijou 
Almanack, 1837, 1s. 6d. pl. ; 3s. five.—Edinburgh Almanac, 
1837, 18mo. 4s. bd.—The Meteorological Almanac, 1837, 
lzmo. Is. 6d. swd.—Rhymes for Youthful Historians, sq. 
1s. 6d. cl.— Peacock’s Syllabus of Trigonometry, 2nd edit. 
7s. 6d. cl.—Cooper’s Residence in France, 2nd edit. 2 vols. 
21s. bds.— Pharmacopesia Londinensis, demy 8vo. new edit. 
9s. cl.; royal 32mo. 5s. swd.— Leigh's Road Book of Eng- 
land and Wales, 1Smo. 9s.; with maps, 12s. 6d. bd.— Easy 
Poetry for Children, fc. 4s. cl—Bernays’ German Poetry, 
fe. 4s, cl. 

















Meteorological Observations made at the Apartments of the Royal Society, Somerset House, Sor 37 successive 
hours, commencing 6 A.M. of the 21st of Dec. 1836,and ending 6 P.M. of the following day. 
(Greenwich mean time.) 

By Mr. J. D. Rozerton, Assistant Secretary, Royal Society. 
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REMARKS. 


Wind. | 
| 





SSW Foggy—deposition—light wind. 
SSW Ditto ditto. 
SSW Ditto ditto. 
SSW Ditto ditto. 
SSW Ditto ditto. 
SW Ditto ditto. 
WsSW Ditto ditto. 
Ww Ditto ditto. 
Ww Ditto ditto. 
Ww Overcast—light wind and fog. 
Wsw Ditto ditto. 
SW Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 
Dark broken clouds—light wind and fog. 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. _ (SE. 
A very dark cloud taking its course rapidly to 
Much lighter, but still very cloudy. 
Cloudy—light wind. 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 
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WE have received a letter from Dr. Callan, in reply to 
the letter of Mr. M‘Gauley, from which it appears that 
these gentlemen are likely to be at issue about facts. Under 
these circumstances we must decline all further communi- 
cations on the subject, as unsuited to the character of this 
Journal. In justice, however, to Dr. Callan, we shall in- 
sert the first sentence of his letter, wherein he briefly puts 
forth his claim as an original discoverer. 

“To the Editor of the Atheneum. 
“ Maynooth College, Dec. 16, 1836. 

« S1r,—I have just seen, in the last number of the Athe- 
num, a letter from the Rev. Mr. M‘Gauley, which pro- 
fesses to correct what he supposes an error of the public 
prints, in attributing to me certain improvements in electro- 
magnetism, which he considers as his own. The improve- 
ments ascribed to me consist in the discovery of a method 
of making an electro-magnet, from the helix of which, with 
a few voltaic circles, an electric current of enormous inten- 
sity may be obtained ; secondly, in having actually made 
such an electro magnet ; and thirdly, in having constructed 
a machine, by which the electric currents excited in the 
magnetic helix are made to succeed each other so we 
as to produce the effects of a continuous current. These, 
as far as | have learned, were the only discoveries ascribed 
to me; and these, each and all, were made without the 
aid of a single suggertieu trom Mr. M‘Gauley. * * 

« | ha,e the honour to remain, &c. 
“ Nicnouas CaLLan.” 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

A circumstance has just been communicated to 
us, which, we think, deserves to be made known to 
the public. The late amiable artist, Mr. Westall, 
notwithstanding the unprosperous state of his own 
affairs, was accustomed to allow his sister 80/. a year. 
At his death this unfortunate lady, herself blind, was 
left utterly destitute. A subscription was imme- 
diately set on foot among those persons to whom she 
was known, but, of course, such relief could only be 
temporary. In the meantime, however, an account 
of Miss Westall’s desolate condition having reached 
the ear of the Duchess of Kent, she most beneficently 
settled on the sufferer an annual pension of 100). — 
20/. of which she has directed to be appropriated for 
creating a fund to meet emergencies. 

The 6th number of the ‘ Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society,’ just published, contains a very 
learned sketch of the kingdom of Pandya, in Southern 
India, known to classical scholars as the Regio Pan- 
dionis of the Roman historians; severa] miscellaneous 
papers of great interest to Indian antiquarians, and 
two contributions from native writers, which have 
strong claims to public attention. The first, by the 
late Ram Raz, native Judge in Mysore, on the intro- 
duction of trial by jury into the local courts of India, 
is a gratifying proof that the Hindiis are beginning 
to understand and appreciate the principles of con- 
stitutional freedom; the second, by Simon Casi 
Chitty, Martiyagar of Putlam, is a very graphic de- 
scription of the manners and customs of the Moors 
of Ceylon. In the paper on the land tenures of the 
Deccan, by Colonel Sykes, we regret to find that the 
Society has departed from its useful rule of following 
a uniform system in the orthography of Oriental 
words. Nothing has been a greater impediment to 
the progress of our knowledge respecting Asia, than 
the jarring systems of orthography adopted by suc- 
cessive writers; the same word is not recognizable 
in two different authors ; caprice extends not merely 
to vowels, but to consonants, and the mere English 
reader must keep a glossary of parallel columns, if 
he wishes to recognize old acquaintances under the 
varying forms given them by Jones, Gilchrist, &e. 
This variety is too vexatious to be charming,—* it is 
a bad custom, we pray you avoid it.” 

We see it announced in the French papers, that 
M. Landois, a member of the Académie Frangaise, is 
superintending the publication of a supplement to 
the * Dictionnaire de Académie Francaise,’ to con- 
tain the important addition of all technical terms, 
whether in science, the arts, literature, diplomacy, 
strategy, navigation, theology, mychology, philoso- 
phy natural and moral, commerce, manufactures, 
mechanics, heraldry, sports, &c. &e. as well as ar- 
chaisms and neologisms. A similar work, to contain 
all these desiderata, is also in course of publication 
in Italy. 

In turning over the monthly lists of new publica- 
tions attached to some of the Italian periodicals, we 
observe such innumerable “ certain cures for the 
cholera,” that it really seems wonderful why the 
Neapolitans persist in dying of it. 4u reste, the late 
lists are but little interesting. We obseive, too, 








from the northern journals, that all Mr. Edward 
Lytton Bulwer’s novels have been translated into 
Danish, and that he is as popular in Copenhagen as 
in Germany, where he figures in every bookseller’s 
window, from Vienna to Berlin. 

Our musical friends will be interested to hear of 
certain changes and modifications, with regard to the 
subscription, which are about to be tried next season, 
in the Philharmonic Society. The number of sub- 
scribers is to be diminished by fifty (the average 
number of yearly resignations) ; the transfer of tickets, 
which was last season attended with much incon. 
venience, is to be rendered much more strict and ex- 
clusive: while, on the other hand, the Concerts are 
to be opened to strangers, by the issue of a limited 
number of single guinea tickets for each performance, 
as at the Antient Concert. We heartily approve of 
the last measure; being, on principle, opposed to the 
shutting-out system, save where it is proved to be 
absolutely necessary. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Dec. 17.—The Right Hon. the Earl of Munster, 
V.P., in the chair—Several donations to the library 
were laid upon the table. W. Oliver, Esq., of the 
Madras Civil Service, was elected a Resident 
Member. 

A paper was read ‘On the Antiquity of the Arme- 
nian Language,’ written by an Armenian named Arra- 
toon Isaac Aganoor, in which the writer endeavours 
to prove that his native tongue was the original 
language of the world, and was spoken in Paradise 
by Adam. The argument on which he founds his 
opinion is briefly this: that Noah, who spoke the 
language of Adam, is generally admitted to have 
settled in Armenia, where the ark undoubtedly 
rested ; that he, and those who remained with him, 
took no part in the building of the tower of Babel, 
and, consequently, were exempted from the confusion 
of tongues; and that the language of that country 
has remained the same, or has, at least, suffered 
little change, from the time of Noah to the present 
day. He corroborates his argument by the fact that 
there are many names of places in that part of Asia 
which have significations in the Armenian language 
referring to the circumstances that attended the ces- 
sation of the Deluge; among others, that of Arnoh- 
wote, which means, “ Noah placed foot,” and Nakhij- 
wan, signifying “ first halting-place.’” The writer 
concluded by observing, that the beauty and singular 
perfection of the Armenian language, its peculiar 
significancy and great variety of expression, gave it a 
claim, beyond all other languages, to be considered 
the original language of the earth. 

The other paper read was on the subject of the 
applicability to India of the principles of political 
economy as received in Europe; by W. C. Bruce, 
Esq., of the Bombay Civil Service. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Dec. 22._W. R. Hamilton, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair.—The Rev. J. B. Myles, Rev. 8S. Fox, Mr. F. 
W. Fletcher,and Mr. C. Roche Smith, were elected 
Fellows. 

A communication was read from Mr. Amyott, 
accompanied with a drawing of a monumental stone, 
from a mausoleum at T'hugga, near Tunis, and a 
copy of the inscription thereon, which was transmit- 
ted by Sir Thomas Reade, British Consul at Tunis, 
in reply to a request from the author. Although the 
same stone had been previously described by Sir 
Grenville Temple, and Borgia, the inscription given 
by each was very incorrect ; and as the bulk of the 
stone was too great to allow it to be transmitted to 
England, this drawing was carefully made by a young 
German artist, under the superintendence of Sir 
Thomas Reade. Accompanying this were also 
drawings of two other monumental! stones, from Car- 
thage ; and the latter gentleman stated that so abun- 
dant were the remains of monuments and inscriptions 
in this part of the continent, that it would amply 
repay the labour of any Society who would send 
over a competent person for the purpose of examin- 
ing them.—The remainder of Mr. Bruce’s paper on 
the Life and Character of Sir Thomas More, including 
a copy of his sentence of condemnation, was also 
read ; after which the meeting adjourned over the 
Christmas holidays, to January 12, 





LINNAAN SOCIETY, 
Dec. 20.—A. B. Lambert, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair.—A paper was read from Mr. Babington 
being a description of those species of Polygonum and 
Fagopyrum found in the Himalayan Mountains, 
which are noticed in the Herbarium of Professor 
Royle.—The chairman exhibited two specimens of 
wood of which the Gibraltar, 80 gun ship, was built, 
One of these was the Pinus Occidentalis, or Pitch 
Pine, and the other the common cedar. The former 
has previously been known only in the highest parts 
of St. Domingo, but Mr. Macleay latterly describes 
having seen whole forests composed of it in different 
parts of the Island of Cuba, where this vessel proves 
to have been built. 


——<—<—<—<— 





Institute or Britisn Arcurrects.—Dec. 19, 
C. Barry, Esq., V.P., in the chair.—The Secretary 
read a letter from Mr. Wallace, announcing a dona- 
tion of 89/. 7s. 6d., being the proceeds of the shares 
of ten of the candidates at the exhibition of the de 
signs for the new Houses of Parliament, for which the 
special thanks of the meeting were ordered to be re- 
corded. Mr. John Britton read a paper on the ap- 
plication of the style and character of Monastic 
Architecture to modern mansions, with a particular 
reference to T'oddington Park, the seat of C. H, 
Tracy, Esq. Mr. Britton commenced his essay by 
tracing the decline of the monastic architecture on 
the dissolution of religious houses by Henry VIIL, 
and the substitution of the Italian style by Holbein, 
John of Padua, &c.; and pursued the history of the 
art to the revival of Gothic, in the reign of 
George III., under the auspices of Walpole, War- 
burton, Bentham, and others. From the attempts 
at imitation made by Walpole at Strawberry Hill, 
and by other amateurs of that time, he turned, with 
congratulation, to the greatly improved and extended 
knowledge of the style so pre-eminently manifested 
in the recent competition for designs for the new 
Houses of Parliament. In the course of this short 
sketch Mr, Britton criticised the works of Inigo 
Jones, Sir Christopher Wren, and the late Mr. 
Wyatt, and expressed his opinion, that the archi- 
tecture of the Middle Ages was more appropriate 
to this couniry, and to the wants of its inhabitants, 
than the Classical, Pagan Temple architecture of 
ancient Greece and Rome. 

Mr. Donaldson explained the geological phenomena 
connected with the origin and source of porphyry, 
sienite, serpentine, and other rare marbles used in 
architectural embellishments; and a letter was also 
read from Mr. Davis, accompanied with specimens 
of an imitation black marble, which was said to be 
very durable, and well able to resist the action of 
heat. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Zoological Society (Scien. Business) } p. Eight. 
TvEs. { Medical and Chirurgical Society ....4 p. Eight. 
Architectural Society .........+.-.. Hight. 





FINE ARTS 


—_——— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In spite of the host of “ novelties in preparation” 
(to borrow three words from our dramatic friends) 
tor the New Year, we are followed even to the last 
hours of the old one by a more than usually numer- 
ous company of works of art. Though somewhat 
puzzled to decide how they may be most briefly dis- 
posed of, we are glad to welcome them, as evidences 
of increasing prosperity and enterprise. 

The first which has opened itself to us, is Amelia 
awaiting the return of her Husband, engray ed by 
Bromley, after Prentis.—The patient, unreproach- 
ing sadness of expectation, is well expressed in her 
melancholy countenance and drooping figure. She 
has put her work aside,—her child’s rattle lies un- 
noticed on the floor,—and, after having made every 
little preparation and provision for the comfort of 
the truant, there remains for her nothing but to lean 
against the window, looking out mournfully, think- 
ing that the hour never will go by,and yet unwilling 
to admit that she has watched long. ‘his is a sad 
seene of every-day life and trial, cleverly painted 
and carefully engraved. 

The Proffered Kiss, painted by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, completed by Wyatt, and engraved by Doo, 
is one of those groups of children which are still un- 
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equalled by any of our rising aspirants, and yet by no 
means the best work of its kind executed by the late 
President: the younger child being rather indifferent 
than disinclined to receive the “kiss pressed upon 
her by her livelier companion, There is, however, 
enough of the sweet, serious, sprightly look of in- 
fancy—enough of its unprompted grace of attitude 
about both the parties concerned, to make us return 
to them with pleasure again and again; and the 
more so as Mr. Doo has done his part well—a care- 
less or ineffective engraving signed with his name 
would indeed be a novelty. 

Next come a pair of portraits of The Right Hon. 
T. S. Spring Rice and Mr. Pryme, engraved by Wag- 
staff, after Gregg. We cannot much admire these ; 
the artist has thrust the faces of both gentlemen into 
the same mould, thereby giving them a charac- 
terless formality of expression, which is the last thing 
we Wish to see in portraiture. Jackson's head of the 
late George Colman, engraved by Lupton, is infinitely 
better, and appears opportunely at the present time. 

A print, named Logic, engraved by Sherman, after 
C.H., is a failure. Four men in gowns and trencher- 
caps, thrusting out their arms like so many prize- 
fighters, are but an insufficient illustration of the 
quibbling strophe which serves as their motto, With 
this, as being the only other single print before us, 
we may couple Mr. Daniell’s mezzotint of the Wreck 
of the Clarendon East Indiaman, which, we are told, 
was sketched on the spot. 

Pugin’s Examples of Gothic Architecture: Third 
Series.—The Vicar’s Close, at Wells.—This is the 
first, if properly encouraged, of a series of Illustra- 
tions in continuation of * Pugin’s Examples of Gothic 
Architecture,’ and it is every way worthy of that 
justly admired work. ‘The accurate sketches by Mr. 
Welby Pugin have been admirably engraved by Mr. 


Bury, and the descriptive and historical account of 


the building ably written by Mr. Walker. We are 
sorry to hear, from the report of the latter, of the 
neglected and ruinous condition of this beautiful 
structure. “It would,” he observes, “ naturally 
enough be supposed, after so munificent a gift by 
the founder, and so many valuable additions to the 
temporalities and comforts of the inhabitants by sub- 
sequent benefactors, that a true spirit of gratitude 
would have been manifested among the successors of 
those immediately receiving so sumptuous an asylum 
with many other benefits, and that their first care 
would have been to retain, as much as possible, the 
pristine beauty of the several buildings composing 
their college. But, alas, how lamentably the reverse 
of this has been the case! The Chapel is in disuse, 
and filled with lumber ; the ceiling of the Hall hang- 
ing down in large patches; the roomsunderneath con- 
verted into a malting-house ; the houses modernized 
with common sash-windows, bastard Italian doors, 
and plain parapets; and a common shop front, 
within a few weeks, inserted under the beautiful 
little oriel window at the very entrance to the Close, 
and this by one of their own body.” We trust that 
this exposure of Vandalism will have some beneficial 
influence on the said Vicars, or those in authority 
over them. We ought, perhaps, to add, that the 
volume, though only a part of a contemplated work, 
is yet complete in itself. 

Messrs. Goury & Jones are proceeding spiritedly 
with their Plans, Elevations, and Sections of the Al- 
hambra, Nos. 2 and 3 of which publication are now 
before us, containing a series of specimens of the 
laxury of ornament, such as, we suspect, it would be 
difficult to draw from any other source. They are 
most carefully and delicately executed, and emi- 
nently worthy of study by the decorators of these 
days; many of whom, in adopting this gorgeous, but 
difficult style, have too much overlooked one point 
most essential to its effect—the judicious admixture 
and contrast of gay colours. 

Nothing can be better of their kind than Mr. 
Harding's pencil sketches. In his Portfolio for 1837 
he has, perhaps, hardly collected so choice a series 
of subjects as usual, but they are treated with his 
usual truth, and ease and freedom; and will be 
most valuable to the student. The last item waiting 
for notice is poor Seymour's Illustrations to the Book 
of Christmas. We cannot part better from the old 
year, than by giving them another word of praise 
and recommendation. 











MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
DRURY LANE, 
This Evening, N rformance. 
On Monday, T HEU NCHBACK ; ; after which a new Christmas 
Pantone, entitled H ARL “ate IN AND OL D G AM MER 
URTON ; or, THE LOST _N 
ee ,» Anew Petite Comedy (in 2 Ac ts) € ralled HUSH! 


OLY 


This Evening, No performance. 
On LEM 4 An entire new Burletta, entitled THE DOUBLI 
A, in which 
) BE AN 


MPIC. 


Mrs. Honey will appear; after which 
ACTOR; to conclude with an entire 


Musical, Fairy Burletta,entitled RIQUET 
TUFT, in which Mr. Charles Mathews, 
Miss. R. Isaacs, ao Madame Vestris will appear. 


Mrs. 
Honey 





ST. JAMES’S 
On Monday, An entire n new T 
INGTON HOUSE; or, THE W SINING VOICE. =~ ye 
ters: Messrs. Hasies, Strickland, Parry, Miss All 
with a new Grand Operatic Burletta, called T HE “ENC HL ‘Nv i 
ED HORN; or, ObEI RON, — Characters : Messrs, roe 
Bennett, Harley, Miss Rainforth, &ec.; to conclude wi 
guveln pee Burlesque Burletta, called THE PARISH mie 
Vv 0 


7 ‘ng 4 RE. 
etta, called BLECH- 


QUEEN'S THEATRE, 

On Monday, pas during the Week, An entire new Drama, en- 
titled THE ¢ UARDIAN SPIRIT; or, THE MAGIC ROSE, 
—Principal C hi: aracters by Me PSST. Green, Johnson, Loveday 
Misses Grey, Clifford, &c.; after which (first time) TI E 
MUSICAL BORE; to conc lude with EYE-ON, (ion, Miss 
Clifford). 


Lyceum.—Opera Buffa.— The Italian company 
commenced their performances here this day fort- 
night, with an excellent orchestra, selected from 
the larger band of the King’s Theatre, and conducted 
by M. Benedict, and Donnizetti’s pretty ‘ Elisir 
d’Amore,’ as their opening opera. ‘The cast of this 
was very satisfactory: Blasis is just the prima donna 
we desire for a small theatre: her voice is as true 
and flute-like as ever; her style as unambitiously 
correct ; while her acting has gained in spirit. Signor 
Catone, too, (the principal tenor of the corps,) is a 
singer whom it does our hearts good to hear; his 
voice is most beautiful—and manly too, as yet undis- 
figured by the addition of a sickly falsetto,—and he 
sings with a grace and a feeling which give us a right 
to expect much from him in future years. Besides 
these, there is a Signor Bellini, a sturdy and useful 
basso. On the whole we may praise, without draw- 
back, the manner in which ‘ L’Elisir’ is performed : 
to criticize the music sharply is not our present in- 
tention. The second opera, Donnizetti’s ‘ Il Furioso,’ 
which was given this day week, brought us another 
acquisition in the person of Signor Ronconi (brother 
to the Ronconi): he, too, is young and full of pro- 
mise as an actor, as well as a singer, his voice being 
a baritone of peculiarly agreeable quality. But 
while we praise thus largely, we are also bound to 
speak plainly of Signora Luini’s début and total 
failure. A more distressing performance we have 
rarely witnessed: and we should have let it pass 
unrecorded, had we not remembered the high-flown 
paragraphs, which were industriously circulated im- 
mediately after poor Malibran’s death, promising us 
a new prima donna, who among her other perfections 
was able to “ sing in four languages.” It is probable 
that Signora Luini has made her last,as well as her first 
experiment in London ; and we hope that her fate 
will be a warning to the injudicious friends of canta- 
trict yet to come forward. As an opera,‘ I] Furioso’ 
is the weakest of the weak. There is no chance, we 
imagine, of its being repeated. 





MUSIC IN PARIS. 
Paris. 

A word or two more concerning music in Paris. 
How largely the cultivation and practice of this art 
enters, at present, into the scheme of life here, may 
be indicated by another straw or two, which have 
caught my eye whilst drifting hither and thither on 
the current. Among many things which I regret to 
have been unable to sit and hear (one of these, by 
the way, was a discourse on witchcraft and demo- 
niacal possession, by the Abbé Auszoux,) was an ora- 
torio, performed by the musical class directed by M. 
Mainzer :—the said class consisting of five hundred 
artizans and operatives, whom judicious tuition, 
during a twelvemonth’s hours of relaxation, has edu- 
vated into an efficient and zealous body of chorus- 
singers. If I mistake not (but I have not the paper be- 
fore me), there was an examination of the class in the 
presence of the publicauthorities,anda distribution ef 
prizes. It is this recognition alone, however, that essen- 
tially distinguishes it from the musical performances 
which are increasingly encouraged in our own Me- 


chanics’ Institutes, What would the corporations 





and horough-reeves of our provincial towns say, 
were I to propose to their imitation the example of 
the city of Orleans? The authorities of this ancient 
town are meditating a féte in commemoration of La 
Pucelle, which is to be held on the next anniversary 
of the heroine’s birth-day ; and the principal attrae- 
tion of this féte is to be a cantata, composed expressly 
for the occasion—the composition open to compe- 
tion and reward—and to be performed by an ore 
chestra of more than three hundred singers and 
instrumentalists, directed by M. Habeneck, and as- 
sisted by the first Parisian artists. 

But I must not talk about Parisian music, and 
forget the three pleasant hours at the Opera Co- 
mique, which I owe to. Adam’s ‘ Postillon’—a very 
pretty opera, with a story whimsical and full of drol- 
lery, and much of Boieldieu’s sparkling spirit in its 
music. ‘To be sure, Madlle. Prevost, its heroine, is 
plain and passée, with not half as much voice as 
nine-tenths of the young ladies who “ obligingly con- 
sent” to appear at the London benefit concerts, 
season after season, and are heard of no more, 
Chollet, too, “the first man,” has but a thread of a 
voice compared with Wilson or Templeton—but 
what of that? The music was so carefully got up, 
the parts acted as well as sung, with so much viva- 
city as well as propriety—to say nothing of appro- 
priate dress and decorations—that the most stilted 
or fastidious of amateurs must have listened and en- 
joyed it. This music of the * Postillon’ is in high 
fashion : a quadrille, taken from it, was the faveurite 
piece at the first of Musard’s New Concerts—shall I 
tell you why? In the original rondo the theme is 
set off, and the time marked by the cracking of whips 
behind the scenes. Now, as the fouet would be 
rather an inconvenient instrument to introduce into 
a closely-packed orchestra, its effect was reproduced 
at Musard’s, by the introduction of a row of Water- 
loo-crackers, let off, dulcimer-wise, by the blow of a 
hammer—the fire and snap of which raised some 
four thousand lively Parisians, and others, to the se- 
venth heaven of ecstasy ; and the quadrille would have 
been called for a third time, had not the crackers 
fallen short! ‘These same Concerts (Musard’s) are 
an amusement which it would be impossible, I fear, 
to naturalize in London :—and a very good orchestra, 
of ninety performers, playing, nightly, a selection of 
music to a crowd of promenaders, of all classes and 
conditions, for a franc a head. On the opening of 
the new salle, in the Rue Neuve Vivienne, hun- 
dreds were turned away from the doors; those in 
office here having a conscience in not admitting 
larger audiences than can be comfortably accommo- 
dated—an example to English managers. This new 
salle gives me occasion to make my one complaint 
against the places of public amusement in Paris— 
for the bad taste with which they are decorated. 
The aim now seems to be to load every square inch 
of roof, wall, and drapery, with as many bright 
colours as possible ; and the effect is proportionably 
overpowering and tawdry. There is nothing here 
half so gay and elegant as the new interiors of 
Drury Lane and the Olympic. 

But, lest you should become tired of my nothings, 
I will have done. Ries is here, busily engaged in 
finishing a new oratorio for the coming Festival at 
Aix la Chapelle. I hearda new sextuor of his, tried 
in private a day or two ago: the slow movement 
and scherzo were delightful—classical, and fantastic, 
Costa’s opera, ‘ Malek Adhel,’ ison the point of ap- 
pearing at the Italian Theatre ; the only othernovelty 
promised (and, consequently, the only one for which 
we may look in London,) being the ‘ Ildegonda’ of 
Marliani. ‘Taccani, whom I heard a night or two 
since, is a pretty delicate singer, very neat and flex- 
ible in her execution, but I think deficient in style, 
both as a singer and an actress. Much is expected 
from a Madlle. Sardi, who is to appear at certain 
concerts. Till some or other of these novelties make 
themselves heard—unless, indeed, a new conspiracy 
should turn up—the dwarf, Mathias Grulhia, who is 
now here, the smallest man in Europe, the courtliest, 
and the most courted, will have it his own way. 








MISCELLANEA 
Extracts of a Letter from Sir J. Herschel to M. 
Arago.—We do not know in what language the fol- 
lowing letter was forwarded to M. Arago; and it is 
yery probable, that in translating the French version 
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we may be almost: translating Sir John Herschel’sown | Of the 844 works, 541 were in the Russian language ; 


words; but the substance, we presume, will be equally 
acceptable to our readers. “ Captain Hall has had the 
kindness to contribute to my amusement by sending 
me the different journals, containing the history of 
my pretended discoveries in the moon, and also some 
remarks, among which I think I recognise your style. 
Captain Hall has not forgotten to inform me of your 
friendly eagerness in trying to undeceive the good 
people of Paris on this head ; and I beg of you toaccept 
my sincere thanks for your kind offices, although, to 
confess the truth, I must regret that such precious 
moments as yours should have been so employed. 
Since there are people silly enough to believe every 
extravagant tale which is set before them, we ought 
to hope that these tales may be as harmless as that 
now in question”—[the assertions of M. Nicolet re- 
specting Sir John’s discoveries in the moon]—* and 
under all circumstances I am not disposed seriously 
to complain of anything which has recalled me to 
your recollection, and made you my champion. * * 
I am sure you will be interested in learning that I 
have here been favoured with a long and beautiful 
exhibition of the comet on its return from the sun. 
It was in sight from the 24th of January till the 5th 
of May. It its passage from its perihelion it must 
have been seen with great difficulty in Europe, for 
its physical aspect was quite changed. For a long 
time it had no tail; the parabolic envelope of the 
head was formed with such astonishing rapidity 
that its visible volume was more than doubled in the 
space of twenty-four hours. I may say, without ex- 
aggeration, that I saw it augment, for on the morn- 
ing of the 26th of January on repeating my micro- 
metric observations of the well-defined part, after an 
interval of three hours, I found an increase in its 
linear dimensions equal to a sixth part of the whole. 
This extraordinary dilatation continued, and the 
se ganee became so large and lustreless that it at 
ength entirely disappeared, leaving only the nucleus 
and the tail of the star. Another, and a singular pe- 
culiarity, was the existence of a very small interior 
comet, having a head and tail complete—its nucleus 
was that of the general mass. This cometic nucleus 
dilated less rapidly than the envelope, and, at the 
end of the period of being visible, the tail itself be- 
came imperceptible.” Sir J. Herschel also informs 
M. Arago, that the pipes which convey water at 
Cape Town are liable to be stopped up as they are 
at Grenoble. Mr. Chisholme, the engineer, had re- 
medied this inconvenience by putting a thin layer of 
Roman cement on the interior surface of the pipe— 
a plan which was suggested by Sir John Herschel 
himself. 

Falling Stars._We have pleasure in announcing 
to our readers, that a summing up of all the evidence 
sent in to the French Academy of Sciences, from 
various parts, concerning the falling stars of Novem- 
ber last, is about to proceed from the pen of M. 
Arago. The four pupils of that gentleman, at the 
Observatory in Paris, reckoned 170 of these phe- 
nomena, some of which traversed the constellation 
of the Lion, and all were in that region. 

Egyptian Antiquities—Among the Egyptian an- 
tiquities recently brought from Alexandria, by M. 
Mimaut, the French consul at that port, are the 
following:—the four grand funeral vases, in ala- 
baster, which ornamented the tomb of King Psam- 
metik IJ.; a statue larger than nature, of the 
historian Herodotus, in Paros marble, found in the 
ruins of Panium at Alexandria; a bronze statue of 
Antinous, taken from the ruins of Zifteh ; a truncated 
column in red granite; a vase in bronze representing 
the attributes of the worship of Bacchus. This is 
said by the French papers to be a beautiful piece of 
workmanship, and is considered as the original work 
of Lysippus. The colossal Warwick vase, in marble, 
is a copy of this composition. Also the genealogical 
and chronological table of Abydos, discovered in 
1818 by Mr. Bankes, which was studied and com- 
mented upon with much care by M. Champollion, 
and which is considered as the most precious monu- 
ment derived from ancient Egypt. 

Russian Publishing—We observe by the Biblio- 
graphie de la France, that in 1834 there appeared in 
Russia 844 works, of which about one-eighth were 
translations. The number of scientific works was 
430, of which 359 were original. Of works purely 
literary there were 271, of which 226 were omrginal, 





37 in Polish; 3 in Samogitian ; 91 in German; 26 
in Lithuanian, Esthonian, Finnish, and Swedish ; 
36 in French; 1 in English; 3 in Italian; 1 in 
Dutch ; 46 in Latin; 3 in modern Greek; 1 in 
Arabian; 1 in Persian ; and 54 in Hebrew. 

Light.—The Italian natural philosopher, Mel- 
loni, has recently invented a mode of depriving the 
rays of light of caloric, which seems to open the 
way to great discoveries respecting the nature of 
light, when thus insulated. His method is very 
simple: he passes the sun’s rays through a combina- 
tion of transparent bodies (water, and a particular 
sort of glass coloured green with oxide of copper), 
which bodies absorb all the caloric, and but little of 
the light. The light thus separated from its caloric 
is very yellow, with a green tinge ; and when so con- 
centrated by lenses, as to be as bright as the direct 
ray, the most delicate thermometer does not show 
the smallest degree of warmth. It has long been 
known that the prism, besides dividing the ray into 
its several pencils of colours, separated at one end of 
the spectrum a pencil of heat-making rays, and at 
the other a pencil of chemically-acting rays, both 
perceptible only by their effect; but this mode of 
severing the heat from the light offered little means 
of experimenting upon the unadulterated light, of 
which Melloni’s discovery seems to give the philoso- 
pher as complete command as he has of the gases, &c. 

Height of Waves—In March last an effort was 
made in the northern seas, by MM. Duhamel and 
Aigremont, the former royal judge at the Islands of 
St. Pierre and Miguelon, to measure the height of 
waves, when under the influence of a heavy swell, 
succeeding to a violent storm. The sea has scarcely 
ever been more agitated, and being without a dip- 
sector, recourse was had to the masts of other vessels, 
among various other methods; the mean result was 
forty feet. 

The Fountain of Enversat and the Lake Thau.—At 
three quarters of a league from Cette, and on the bor- 
ders of the pond of Thau, between this town and the 
thermal waters of Balaruc, is a cavern, among many 
others, which affords a repetition of the lower lake 
of Zirknitz, of the ducks of Valvasor, and especially 
the blind ducks without feathers of Girolamo Aga- 
pito. This place is called the “ Foun d’Enversat.” 
The opening is very low, and on a level with the 
pond of Thau, so that this cave being generally filled 
with fresh water from filtration, pours its overflowings 
into the pond, and the more frequently after two or 
three rainy seasons; the pond then contains fresh- 
water fishes, wild ducks, and blind and unplumed 
ducks. This is the reverse of the usual course of things, 
for it is generally the pond which sends its waters 
into the cavern. Sometimes the fresh water goes out 
at one side, whilst the salt pours in at the other, and 
does not mix with the rest. An innumerable quan- 
tity of little eels spring up in this double stream. 

Infusion of Senna with Coffee.—A singular prepara- 
tion for children is recommended inthe Bulletin Géné- 
ral de Therapeutique,as one admirably adapted for the 
exhibition of senna without inducing nausea or dis- 

st. An infusion of senna is to be made in water, 
and allowed to stand all night, the liquid is to be 
filtered in the morning, and employed instead of 
water in making a cup of coffee, to which a propor- 
tionate quantity of milk and sugar should be added. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

Mr. James has published another pamphlet in reply to the 
Atheneum; it takes “a deal of dullness’ to nentralize that 
review. He is mistaken, however, in the opinion that we shall 
bestow more words upon the subject; we are quite content to 
leave him his last hope—* that my history of the Black Prince will 
be read (Prince Posterity again !] when the Atheneum is only re- 
membered by the castigations which various authors have in- 
flicted upon it.”” This sentence, to be sure, struck us as“ parlous 
strange,” and threw us back on our recollections. Now, there 
have been, we admit, some three or four desperate people who 
have taken this figurative whip in hand. The first was Professor 
Rennie, then in Tis palmy days, the petted of the Diffusion 
people; and the admired of all readers,—except, indeed, the in- 

formed. What has since become of the * Professor” we are 
utterly unable to divine, nor could we learn even upon inquiry 
at King’s College ; we presume, therefore, that he has gone in 
rson to present his appeal to the Prince. The second was the 
“ditor or Proprietor, one or both, we forget which, of * The 
Miscellany of Natural History.’ They too, we suspect, appealed 
to Pestersy. and sent the work in evidence, for it was never 
heard of after the third number. Mr. * Professor’’ Dewhurst 
also tried his hand for a moment; and now we have Mr. James. 
“Misery,” says Shakespeare, “ makes us acquainted with strange 
bed-fellows.’ 5 . 

J. N.M.—S. M. B.—Fair Play—A. B.—A country Subscriber— 
J. S.—E.—A Sketch—N. J. H.—E. E.—Francis—Received.—* An 
Amateur Mechanic” can. no doubt, obtain the work through 
any of our Foreign Booksellers —We are obliged to W. G. T. 
but, as we have stated tepeatedly, we cannot avail ourselves of 
information, however interesting, unless our Correspondents 
will, in confidence, favour us with their names. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
Sales by Auction. 


BOOKS, 
By Messrs. GRIMSTON & HAVERS, at thei 
No. 206, Holborn, on MONDAY NEXT and followin’ goom, 
OMPRISING Panzer, Annales Ty ographici 
/ il vols.—Gregson'’s Lancashire, folio"Eineechyn ge 
Britannica, new edit. Vol. 1 to 5—Webster's Dictionary, 2 vols 
— Ben Jonson's Works, by Gifford, 9 vols. large paper— rydges* 
Censura Literaria, and Kestituta, 14 vols.—Collins 8 Peerage, b 
Brydges, 9 vols —W orks on Bibliography —Sale Catalogues, with 
irices—U wins tic C. 4 8 — A 
ae oe mestic chitecture, 2 vols.—Henry 
Catalogues are now ready. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKs, 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet. 
street, in afew Days ; consisting of 
ODGE'’S Portraits, 4 vols. largest paper, red 
morocco, by Lewis—Whittaker’s Richmondshire, 2 vols,— 
ape 2 Engravings from Old Masters—Martin's Milton, 2 vols, 





L.p.—Batty's Cities, L.p.—Ainslie's Views in Turkey, 3 vols. in | 
—Carter's Architecture, 2 vols.—Dugdale's St. Paul's, by Eli 
half mor.—Lewis’s Alhambra—The Stafford Gallery, by Ottle 
4 vols.—Montfaucon's Antiquities, by Humphreys, 6 vols, 
cart’s Ceremonies, 3 vols.—Britton’s Cathedrals—Watts’s Bib. 
liotheca, 2 vols.—Storer’s Cathedrals, 4 vols.—Wood’s Athens 
Oxoniensis, 4 vols.—Patrick's Commentary, by Pitman, 6 vols. 
—D'Oyly and Mant’s Bible, 3 vols.—Grose’s Military Antiqui- 
ties, 2 vols.—Baxter’s Works, 23 vols.—Horne’s Introduction, 4 
vols.—Cunningham's Gallery of Pictures, 2 vols.—Mills’s India, 
6 vols.—Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History,7 vols.—Loudon’s 
Encyclopedia of Gardening; &c. “ 
Catalogues preparing. | 

*,* Money advanced upon Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ 

Stock, upon Libraries, and Literary Property in general. 





+c, Library ,26, Holles-street. 
EW PUBLICATIONS OF THE SEASON, 
E. CHURTON begs respectfully to inform the Nobili 
and Gentry, that he has just completed such arrangements wit! 
the principal Publishers, British and Foreign, as to ensure his 
Subscribers an unlimited supply of every New Work issued from 
the press. ‘ Terms of Subscription. £.8.d. 
he Year—First Class ....cccccccccccscvccsccseces 5 § 0 
Second Class.... wf 4 6 
Extra Class .-.00.s+-ee.0-s aeinenicagind 1010 0 


HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 36, will be published on Saturday, the 31st inst. 
Black & Armstrong; and A. Richter, Soho-square. 


This day is published, 3rd edit. fcp. 8vo. 3s. gilt edges, 
to 2 Ff ww BES 








. 
By Major A*****, 
Also, 9th edition, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. gilt edzes, 
HINTS ON tTIQUETTE; 
And the USAGES of SOCIETY, &c. 
By Aywyoc. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme. & Co. 


EDITED BY BOZ, AND ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE 
CRUIKSHANK. 
the Ist of January next, (to be continued Monthly), price 
s. 6d., ” I., embellished with a Portrait and other Illustra- 
tions, 0 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 
Edited by BOZ. a te 
And ILLUSTRATED by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 
With Original Contributions by the following (among many 
other) eminent writers. 
Theodore Hook, —" Douglas Jerrold, Esq. 
‘The Author of ‘ Headlong Hall’ | Author of ‘Stories of Wa- 
“ Father Prout” terloo’ 
G.P. R. James, Esq. Author of ‘ Rattlin the Reefer’ 
Charles Dickens, Esq. (Boz) Samuel Lover, Esq. 
The Author of * Hajji Baba’ ** The Old Sailor” 
Captain Chamier, R.N. Haynes Bayly, Esq. 
The Author of ‘The Munster | Miss Landon S 
Festivals’ Sheridan Knowles, Esq. 
Mrs. Trollope W..H. Carleton, Esq. 
Hamilton Reynolds, Esq. R. B. Peake, Esq. ; &c. &c, 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF COAST SCENERY. 

This day is published, price 2s. 6d. the Fourth Part of 
INDEN’S PORTS and HARBOURS of 
GREAT BRITAIN, with Views of the most remarkable 
Headlands, Bays, and Fishing Stations on the Coast, from 
Paintings by J. D. Harding, G. Balmer, E. Cooke, Creswick, 
and other eminent Artists. BR 
The Work is published in Monthly Parts, each containing fre 
large Plates, engraved in the first style of art by W. and E. 
Finden, from Drawings made on the spot expressly for this 





On 
2. 





ork. Contents of Part IV. 
1. Sunderland Light House. 4. Scarborough. i 
2. Robin Hood's Bay. 5, Sunderland, from the West. 
3. Whitby. . \ 4 
A few plain Proofs in royal 4to., 4s.; India Proofs, 5s. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 


This day is published, 

Under the immediate Patronage cf Her Majesty the Queen. 
UNIQUE CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S PRESENT. 
‘T8e ENGLISH BIJOU ALMANACK for 

the Year 1837. 7 AS s 

The most extraordinary little curiosity that ever appeared in 
the literary world ; comprising, within the space of three quarters 
of an inch by half an inch, a complete Calendar, and other usefu 
and entertaining information, of the ensuing year—Portraits, 
finely engraved on steel, of Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen 
Adelaide, Mrs. Somerville, F.R.S., Goethe, Coleridge, Von 
Raumer, J. F. Cooper, and an exquisite and singularly accurate 
likeness of the late lamented Madame MALIpRAN, @ pee 
gem of its kind, and alone worth the cost of the Almanacks 
together with one of her favourite Airs, from the Opera of * The 
Maid of Artois,’ expressly_arranged for this work, with a Piano- 
forte accompaniment by Mr. Balfe ; andthe Almanackis further 
embellished with seven original Poetical Illustrations of the > i 
traits by Miss Landon. S s&s 

Beautifully bound, with gilt edges, and enclosed in a 

highly embellished case «..-+++++++ 

Elegantly bound in extra morocco ...++ 7 

Extra cases, neatly covered with velvet or mor. each.. 2. ¢ b 

A. Bchioes, 43, crest, Ly mete a opposite the Britis 
Museum ; and to be had of all Booksellers. . 

*.* MADAME MALIBRAN'S PORTRAIT.—The peculiar 
style and extreme neatness of its execution has induced — 
Proprietor of the English Bijou Almanack to print a ogo | 
number of the same on extra plate paper, which may b5 1 
through all Book and Printsellers, price, plain, 1s.; 40 
paper, Is. 6d. 








THE ATHENAUM. 





NCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA.—TO BE 

SOLD, (the Property of a Subscriber,) PA RTS } to @, 
being three fits of the entire Work, of the Seventh Edition o' 
his popular ar Work, which contains the ~ lement to the former 
Editions, incorporated, nowin course of publication. The work 
is in Month] arts agite perfect, and for the most part uncut ; 
nd will be dispos of on_ extremely reasonable terms. Apply 
te to Mr. Blake. okseller, Bell-yard, Temple-bar. 

GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, 

na neat volume, with numerous Wood. cuts, price 4. 

Tie, PRINCIPLES of GOTHIC ARCHI- 
1 is t ah juestion and Answer. 

THOM a B LO “A V Ks a Seconp EpiTion. 
eet-street. 





Bherles: itt, 
Just published, price 7. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE: po nthe MANAGE- 
MENT and DISE Asks of CHILDREN. 
JNSELL, M.D., Professor of Midwifery, and 
N, M. ’D., Professor of Medicine 
o ge of Surgeons in Ireland. 
Dublin: J.Fannin & Co., 41, Grafton-street; Longman, Rees 
& Co. London; Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh ; J. Reid & 
Co, Glasgow. 


~ Just published, royal 18mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 
NTS to CHAIBES*. or Precepts for Pre- 
sider PR-ESES. 
Inscribed to the Old who ohave' been, and the Young who aspire 
to be, CHAIRMEN. 
John Hearne, 81, Strand. 




















On Saturday, Dec. 31, will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
H E AMERICAN 


T in the Social, Moral, and Political Relations. 
By FRANCIS J. GRUND, | 
Fifteen Years resident in America. 
London : Longman, Rees, Orme & Co. 


On the Ist of January, 1837, will appear, price 6d., 
HE NEW LONDON MAGAZINE. 
A Monthly Journal of [itesatuse, Science, History, Bio- 
sraphy. and ting Knowl 
ng 


London: ham Wilson jun. 16, King William-street, 
London-bri 





This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 6s. in board: 
HE NATU and TREATMENT 
of DROPSY; considered  eqpeciall 
Diseases of the Internal Organs of the B 
monly produce S. Parts I. and II. Anasarca and Ascites. To 
which is added, an A: pendix, bay tom the a Translation of the 
york of Dr. Geromin} onl ropsy, from the a Italian. 
y ED ARDS: SEYM 
Physician to St. ‘George s Hospital ; “Consulting Physician to 
the Seaman's Hospital; and one of the Phy: a in 
Ordinary to H.R.H. the Duke of Susse 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme & Co. 
GEOLOGICAL TRANSACTIONS, 
HE SECOND and CONCLUDING PART 
of the FOURTH VOLUME will be published on the 26th 
Instant, containing 330 pages 4to., and 25 Plates. Price to 
Fellows, 1. 18s. ; to the Public, 2/. 5s. 

Contents: 1. Fitton, on the Strata below the Chalk in the 
South-East of England, with extensive illustrations by coloured 
Maps, Views, and Sections—2. Bell, on a Fossil Species of 
Chelydra—Sedgwick, on the New Red Sandstone in the an 
of the Eden—4. Sy Kes, on a Portion of the Deccan—and 5. 
Horner. on the heviren> of Bonn—Index—List of Presents, ke. 

Sold at the Apartments of the Society, Somerset House. 


in rafgrence tothe 
y which most com- 








Price 14s. on India paper, elegantly bound, 
OMPOSITIONS in OUTLINE, from Lorp 
BYRON’S ‘ MANFRED’ and ‘ PRISONER of CHILLON.’ 
By FREDERICK THRUPP, Sculptor. 
Published by Ackermann & Co. Strand. 


J. D. HARDING’S NEW WORK. 
ral RDI is published, half-bound in morocco, price % ts 
DING’S PORTFOLIO of DRAWINGS, 
containing Twenty-four highly-finished Sketches. 

An Edition has also been prepared, beautifully coloured, under 
Mr. Harding's Cae a so as exactly to imitate the 
Original Drawings, price 55 

“i Charles ’ Tilt, Fleet-street. 
Of whom may be had, in imperial folio, price 6/. 6s. 
Harding's Sketches at Home and Abroad, con- 
taining Sixty of the most interesting Scenes selected from alarge 
Collection of Foreign and Domestic Sketches. 





This day is published, price 4s. cloth, 
OMPANION for a SICK BED, consisting 
of Selections from Scripture and from the Book of Com- 
mon Frayer’ with appropriate Hymns, adapted to the uses of a 
Sick Chamber. 
London : James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 


MR, ye HEATH’S NEW WORK. 
On Janu iT 2, in royal 8vo. price 2s. 6d., the Sixth Part of 
HES AKSPEARE GALLERY ; containing 
the principal Female Characters in the Plays of the great 
Poet, engraved from Drenays by all the first Painters. 
Jontents. 
1. Titania...cccccccoeees -Midsummer Wight's Dream. 
2. Anne Bullen 
3. Olivia....eseeeee fth Night. 
*,* Proofs, royal 4to. 4s. ; India Proofs. 5s. The Plates may 
be had separate Yoynignly, coloured, 2s.; plain, ls. 
ries Tilt, 86, Fleet- sree. 








This day is published, in 3 vols. fc. 8vo. price 18s. in cloth. 
HE POETICAL WORKS of JAMES 
MONTGOMERY, 





Comprising ‘The Wanderer of Switzerland, * *The West 
Indies, mt W orld before the Flood,’ ‘Greenland,’ * Pelican Island,’ 
*Songs of Zion,’ * Poet's Portfolio,’ and all his eupallor Poems. 

sondon: Longman, Rees, Orme & Co 
This si is Ry oe in 2 vols. 8vo. price 1. 11s. 

A HIS’ of the LIFE of EDWARD 

the med PRINCE, and of various Events connected 
therewith, which occurred oy the Keign of Edward the 
Third, King of Bageed. 

. R. JAMES, Esq. 

With some Observations on 4 > Third Notice i in tee Atheneum. 
ondon : Longman, Rees, Orme & Ci 





This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 15s. in cloth, a 


OURNAL of a RESIDENCE in NORWAY, 
during the Years 1834, 1825, and 1836; made with a view 
to Inquire into the Rural and Political Ec onomy of that Coun- 
try, and the Condition a its Jubshitants. 
MUEL LAING, Esq. 
“One of the most L. ~ accounts of any foreign country 
which has appeared since Arthur Young's Tour in France. 
Morning Chronicle. 


ondon : Longman, Rees, Orme & Co. 


This day i ir published, in 2 vols. 12mo. price 12s. cloth 
N EMALE IMPROVEMENT. 
By Mrs. JOHN SANDFORD. 
“Strong rinciple, based on religion, refined taste, and prac- 
tical knowledge.""— Literary Gaze/te. 
y the same Authoress, 4th edition, 12mo. price 6s. 
Woman in her Social’ and Domestic Character. 
London : Longman, Rees, Orme & Co. 


NEW NOVELS, 
By MR. JAMES, Author of ‘ Darnley,’ ‘ Richelieu,’ &c. 


NE IN A THOUSAND; 
r, the DAYS of HENRI QUATRE. 
is Undeniably the head of living historical romance writers.’ 
—Literary Gazette. 








° 


THE GIPsyY, 
3. 
LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JOHN MARSTON 
ALL. 


4. 
MARY OF BURGUNDY. 


London: Longman, Rees, Orme & Co. 


INFANT SCHOOLS. 
This day is published, in amo. Low | 4s. 6d. in boards, the 3rd 


COURSE of LESSONS, together with the 
Tunes to which they are usually sung in Infant Schools, 
and also a copious Collection of Hymns ne | Moral Songs, suit- 
ole for Infant Instruction, either in Schools or in Private 
ami 1es. 
Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall 


In 12mo. price 6s. in boards, the 5th Edition of 


AS COMMENT upon the COLLECTS, appointed 
to be used in the CHURCH of ENGLAND before the 
Epistle and Gospel on Sundays and Beneere throughout the 
Year, By ee Rev. JOHN JAMES, D.D. 
Prebendary of f.—4 h. 
Printed for J. G. "k F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


In 1 vol. 122mo. write es. in boards, with a Momelr of the Author, 
Portrait, the 12th Edition of 
EM ALE "SCRIP TURE CHARACTERS; 
exemplifying Fomgte AL irtues. 
Printed for J. G, & Fitinrai a Se Paul's Ch hyard, and 
ivington 
Praterigo-place, Pall Mall; and sold br ‘Hotcharnd Son, 














Published this day, price 
DISQUISITION on GOVERNMENT. 
By GEORGE RAMSAY, BM M., of Trinity College, 


By the same hathae, price 12s. 
An Essay on the Distribution of Wealth. 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Longman & Co. London. 


In a thick one | clecehy printed volume, Jomo, peice 8s. neatly 
ettered, a Second Ed ition 
N ETYMOLOGIC AL DICTIONARY 
the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
On a Plan oo new, agape to the Modern System of 


y the Rev. JOHN: OgwaLD... 
of an Masters of George Heri tal, 
Author bx “An Etymological Manual of the ‘English _ 
utlines of English Grammar,’ 

To this Edition has been added a copious Apoendis. contain- 
ing a Tabular Reference to the body of the work, which not only 
facilitates its consultation and adds to its utility, but at the 
same time forms in itself a_ valuable DicTIONARY OF SyNo- 
NyMes. The addition of a Compendious Dictionary of W ords 
similar in sound, but different in orthography and signification, is 
also a new feature in the work, which it is oped will render it 
more useful and more generally acceptable to the public. The 
volume consists of 800 closely-printed pages, of which more 
than 100 have been added to the present Edition 

Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Longman & Co. London. 


NATURAL HISTORY, 
WITH BEWICK AND HARVEY'S DRAWINGS. 
Lately published, beautifully printed by Whittingham, in a 
thick volume, |2mo, piicomely bound and lettered, price 9s. 
anew ns enlarged Editio! 
CRIPTION. of MORE THAN THREE 
ae ANIMALS, interspersed with entertaining 
Anecdotes, and interesting Quotations from Ancientand Modern 
Authors, with an Appendix on Allegorical and Fabulous Ani- 
mals; the whole illustrated by nearly 400 Figures, finely en- 
graved on Wood, after Bewick and Harvey. The present edition 
is ornamented with a Frontispiece, beautifully engraved on 
Wood by Thomson, and a Vignette by Jackson. 
Copies of this W ork are kept done up in sonenene with gilt 
leaves, for Presents and School Prizes, price 
London: Printed for Baldwin & Cradock, Poternester-cow. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 
Under the new ¥ the Society for the Diffusion of 
nowle 
Lately published, in - ro Ty = eed Plates and Tables, 


oth, 
TREATISE on PRIEN DLY SOCIETIES; 
in which the Doctrine of Interest of Money, and the 
Doctrine of Probability, are practically applied to the affairs of 
such Societies. With numerous Tables; and an Appendix 
containing Acts of Parliament relating to Puenely Societies. 
By CHA ANSELL, - BRS 





of 








RLES 
pm.2 to the Atlas Assurance oa ny. 

*,* This Treatise is founded on the answers procured by the 
Society in the ears 1823, 1829, and 1830, to in eae sent to 
Friendly Societies in most "of the Counties of Encie 

London : Baldwin & Cradock. 


In Two Parts, each ». x 4 hound } in black, or complete, 


HE NEW WEEK'S: PREPARAT ION for a 
WORTHY RECEIVING of the LORD'S SUPPER, as 
recommended and appointed by the Church of England ; anda 
Companion to the Altar, ‘he Lord's the Communicant in his Be- 
haviour and Devotions at the Lor able. 
Revised by SAO Ww at R. & As 
St. Dartholomew-the.Less Londc 
Printed for Longman & Co.; J. yee 4 M. Richard- 
son; Hatchard & Son; Baldwin & Co.; J. F, Rivington; 
J. Duncan; Whittaker & Co.; Simpkin & Ge ; S. Hodgson ; 
and Houlston & Son. 
Of whom may be had 
The Original New Week’s Preparation for a 
Worthy Receiving of the Lord’s Supper, &c. In Two Parts, 
ou 


each ls. 
ew Whole Duty of Man. 8vo, 9s, bound ; 





, Vicar of 


The N 
and 12mo, 55, 6d. bound. 





Reduced = Price from Three Shillings and Sixpence to 
own. 
THE COURT MAGAZINE 


BELLE ASSEMBLEE. 
Published Monthly. 

The Court Magazine has not hitherto extended beyond the 
brilliant, though 71, large circle of Fashionable Society. 
There, indeed, the rank of its contributors, and the general ex- 
cellence of its contents, aided by the various and superior cha- 
racter of its Embellishments, have continued it in the enjoyment 
of the reputation and celebrity which it so early established. 

Already exhibiting in its pages articles which entitle it to 
rank, in ndent of its fashionable character, with the leading 
Monthly } agazines, the Proprietor is anxious to place it uvon 
the same level of general reading; and in order to give com- 
plete effect to this ee the Proprietor has arranged, under 
the superintendence of a new Editor, with many of the first 
Writers of the day, so as to seneive a continuance of contribu- 
tions of a high o er of talen 

A Critical History of the Literature of the Month, Music, Fine 
Arts, the Overe, Theatres, &c. is also given 

E. Churton, Public Library, 36. Holles-street. 


STEAM TO INDIA, 
Ina few Ww will be published, demy 8vo. price 2s 
VIEW of the PRESENT STATE of the 
UESTION of STEAM COMMUNICATION with 
INDIA. Wi ith an Appendix comprising the Petitions to be 
sented to Parliament, and oth oF quecuments s the whole i 
trated by a Mer: of the properet 
By Captain M IVIELE ‘GRIN DLAY, 
London Agent to the Steam Committees of Calcutta and Madras. 
Smith, Elder & Co. Cornhill. 


WINTER EVENINGS’ AMUSEMENT. 
In 2 vols. with Etching 5 by George ,Conltshant, price 16s. 


Dp ao 
TALES. 


AND AND SEA 
By the OLD SAILOR. 
“We have read them, we could not help it....It is reallya 
veqy superior work.”’—Mefropolitan. (Captain Marryat.) 

0 writer on nautical themes appeals so forcibly to our hest 
feelings, as does the able and excel aut individual who writes 
under the true colours of * The lor.’ '’—United Serv. Journ. 

By the same Author. 
In 1 vol. fe. with 17 Ihistrations by Geome Cruikshank, 10s. 6d. 
un 


in cloth, 
TOUG YARN S. 
A Series of Naval Tales and Sketches. 

“*The od Sailor’ paints sea scenes and adventures with 
vigour and gusto,—reminding us of Tom Cringle, and with a 
strong sense of the comical that approaches Smollett.”— 
Spectator. 








h Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange, London. 

In 1 vol. gg with Engravings and Wood-cuts, price 7s. 6d. 
cloth, the 6th Edition, corrected and enlarged, of 
~“ STEAM ENGINE, EXPLAINED and I1L- 
RATED, with its AppLication to STEAM NAVI- 
G ATION poe RAIL-ROADS. 
By the Rev. DIONYSIUS LARDNER, L.L.D. 
By the same Author, 

Elements of Euclid ; with Commentary and Ex- 


ercises. 5th Edition, 8vo. 7s. : 
Treatise on Trigonometry. 2nd Edit. 8vo. 12s. 


the Differentiai and Integral Calculus, 
8vo. 


Printed” for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
the University of London, Upper Gower-street. 


NEW EDITIONS OF DR. COMBE 's WORKS, 
The Sth Edition, revised and PHY price 7s. 
HE PRINCIPLES of "P YSIOLOGY. ap- 
plied to the PRESERVATION of HEALTH, and to 
Gansevement of Bo END and Mental EDUCATION, 
ANDREW COMBE, M.D. 
Fellow of the RS yal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, and 
Consulting Physician to their Majesties the King and 
ueen of the Belgians. 
Also, now ready, the 2nd —. revised and enlarged, price 








The Physiology of “Digestion considered with 
Relation to the Principles of Dietetics. 
ndon: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers *-hall-court, 
Ludgate-street ; and Maclac hlan & Stewart, E 


ELEGANT VOL, FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM TABLE, 
Price 1. ls. 6d. Superbly bound in meoqenee. similar to 


yron des Dam: 
INDEN’S GALLERY of. the GRACES: a 


Series of Thirty-six beautiful Female Heads, illustrating 
peiepsated passages in Modern British Poets, with accompany- 
In ‘xtracti 

‘ihe Paintings were design ned expressly for this work by the 
most eminent Artists, and the whole engraved with the greatest 
care, under the superintendence of the Messrs. Finden. The 
binding, in richness and luxury, far surpasses anything of the 
kind ever attempted. 

Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 
Of whom may still be had, price 1/. 11s. 6d. 
Le Byron des Dames: Portraits of the principal 
Female Characters in Lord Byron's Poems. Thirty-nine 
gravings, splendidly bound. 


NEW EDITION OF SIMPSON’S COOKERY, 
WITH BILLS OF FARE, THROUGH EVERY MONTH OF 
THE YEAR. 











Just published, in small *. price #s. boards, or 8s. 6d. strongly 


alf-bound, 
IMPSON’S COOKERY IMPROVED and 
MODERNIZED, or the COMPLETE MODERN COOK, 
containing a very extensive and original Collection of Recipes 
in Cookery, as now used at the best Tables of London and Paris. 
BILLS OF FARE 
through every Month of the Year, adapted for small as well as 
large Parties; Tables of peticies | in season ; 
LISTS OF SAUCES, SOUPS 
First and Second Course Dishes with am 
with Re ; ones Names to the ivy) 
ENDERSON WILLIA 
Of the Kitchen et = late Majesty, ‘eorge — 
Cook to 'T. ‘oke, —Earl Manvers—The 
Norfolis Nirhe Marquis of Ailsa—and Lord Rolle. 
London: _Seltvie & , Copsock, paternostes-s0w 3 
Co.; Hatchard & ns 
Matsballs Sherwood & Co.; and E. Hodg 


lete Indexes, and 
aoe © Cc. 





910 THE ATHENZUM. 
B°’E NT LE Y CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


R. 
M lias just published the following 


NEW WORKS. ian * * 
Handsomel . 6d, 
In 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous fine Portraits from original 7 bound in cloth, _ 5s. 6d 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF J O E M I L L E R’S J E S T-B O O K, 


LADY MARY R47 ist ig i” TAOS. A REPRINT FROM THE GENUINE EDITION, WITH COPIOUS ADDITIONS. 
Including upwards of 150 Letters never before published. WHITTAKER & CO. Ave Maria-lane. 

Amine af the Ca urt of George I. by y Lady Montagu. 
ALIFE OF THE AUTHORESS. ORIENTAL ANNUAL—NEW SERIES. 


Illustrative pone -_ Rete will be added, and the sup- 
cinemas Just published, elegantly bound in morocco, price 21s.; or large paper, with Proof Impressions of the 


THE DUKE OF MONMOUTH. Plates, 2/. 12s. 6d. 


By the Author of ‘ The Munster Festivals,’ &c. 3 vols. THE ORIEN TAL AN NUAL, FOR 1 837. 


I 
bine wevo.uirest age gered By the Rev. HOBART CAUNTER, BD. 
“Brom 1808 to 1836. With Twenty-two Engravings, from Drawings by WILLIAM DANIELL, R.A. 


With Biographical Ske s of the mos istinguished Per- 
sonage: aad a Narra etine at = Wor oe at Wictingnished Pos. “In the Rev. H. Caunter’s biography of Timur Beg, there i is all the excitement of a melo-drama. Of the work and its embel- 
the Present Time, derived from the most authentic Sources. lishments, we are bound to speak in the highest praise Chronicle. 
By W. W ~~. Esq. The pictorial illustrations of this volume are ex nisite and beautiful, as were those of the former volumes: these may be 
said to be superior, from the intense interest of the subjects.”"—Court Magazine. 
j ve “ Mr. Daniell has thrown around most of his scenes every charm that truth and nature admitted of."—Court Journal. 
LIONEL W AK EFIELD; “Nor do we doubt of the present work, from the great interest belonging to its subjects, from the ability with w hich these are 
Or, THE LIFE OF AN ADV ENTU RER. treated, and the splendid manner in which it is got up, becoming one of the most popular—for assuredly it will be among the 
By the Author of es &c. 3vols. most permanently useful Annuals yet published.’’"— Monthly Review. 
*,* A few complete sets of the three former Volumes of this Work may still be had, price 21s. each. 


In2 vols. post 8vo+: ¥ ith Portrait ofthe Author, &c. CHARLES TILT, Fleet-street. 
‘ DVEN TURES DURING ag 
A JOURNEY OVERLAND TO INDIA, SPLENDID NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 
BY WAY OF 
EGYPT, SYRIA, THE HOL y L AND. and MESOPOT: AMIA. In quarto, bound ina peculiarly elegant and novel manner, price 28s. 


ABE JORLSKINNEN, St Tee THE PICTORIAL ALBUM; 


Vi. 

hy WASHING % TRVING, Bsa, Or, CABINET OF PAINTINGS, for the Year 1837. 
Author of ‘The Sketeh Book,’ * The Alhambra,’ &c. 3 vols. Containing Eleven Designs, executed in Oil-colours by G. eet Rr, and forming perfect Fac-similes of 

Vil, a the Original Pictures. With Lette -r-press Illustrations. The Poetry ‘by Miss LANDON. The Prose by JAMES OLLIER, Esq. 
lp i aoe AT ii arp numerons Portraits, s My bone novelties of the season, this is the novelty—a decided original, and, what is still better, as beautiful as it is new.”~ 
POSTHU} MOUS MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN TIME, ‘** Unique, among the annual tribe, as regards its e embe llishments, which are the grand attrac tion. They have the appearance 
NOW FIRST PUBLISHED. of highly-elaborated miniatures, executed with body colours, and mounted on tinte ed paper. ‘The subjects are various, including 
eunnesiun landscapes, interiors, and figures, and the different style of each artist is imitated completely. The binding of the book is cor- 


The following will appear immediately. respondingly novel and striking. ae ectator. 
vols. post 8 ‘he literature of the ‘ Pictorial Album’ is of high pretension, and of an elevated order; the tales are written with spirit, and 

















RECOLLEC iy T6 Ns O P EUROPE. the poetry is considerably superior to the average verse which we tind in the Annuals.”"— Atlas 
By J. FENIMORE COOPE R, Esq. 


ee a THE CHEAPEST MISCELLANY EVER PUBLISHED; 


ll. 
In: Sele, post ore, wh Illustrations, Comprising both humorous and serious Tales, by the most eminent Writers of the day. 
THE EXEC UTIONER’S DAU PGHTE R. Price One Shilling, with Two Illustrations, No. 10 of 


ene ae , THE LIBRARY OF FICTION; 


CURIOSITIES OF MEDICAL EXPERIENCE. 
By Dr. MILLINGEN, 2 vols. 8vo. 
vam a oan oe Or, FAMILY STORY-TELLER. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, Containing “The Midshipman’s Expedients; or,the Deputy Clean Shirt.” By the Author of * Rattlin the 
JAC K BRA G. Reefer’—"* The Rival Colours.” By Alexander Campbell—* The One Witness ;” a Tale of the Law—“ The Preacher Parrot : or, 
By THEODORE HOOK, Esq, the Trials of Truth.” By Douglas Jerrold. 
Author of ‘Sayings and Doin ~ The Parson's Daughter,’ &c. The First Volume is just completed, price 8s. handsomely bound in cloth, with Fourteen Illustrations ; gente ruining Original 
Sketches and Tales written expressly for the Work by the Countess of Blessington, Miss Mitford, G. P. Kk. James, ‘ Boz,” 
In Monthly Parts, price 5s. anaes (to be completed in 10 Parts,) | E. Mayhew, T. K. Hervey, &c. &c. 
JAMES’S NAV au BIGTORS OF GREAT BRITAIN; 


THE HISTORY Yr TE PRES Er TIME. r HE PIC KWIC K PAPERS. No. 10. 


By Captain CHAN 


*,* Pz 8. ils. t ortré 4 ane ¢ . / 7 r Hi Q M hh 
"Captain Sit lames Av Gorden, Se kata why ake Mie | Edited by ‘BOZ,’ with two Illustrations, price One Shilling. 


gazines on the 3ist inst. This Work will be completed in Twenty Numbers, as originally announced. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, | London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, Strand. 


(Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty.) 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S NOVELS, 


“THE SMOLLETT OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.” 
The great popularity of Captain Marryat’s Novels, and the increasing demand for an Illustrated Edition, have induced the Publishers to enter into 


arrangements for adding to the universally acknowledg zed attractions of these Graphic Productions a series of Characteristic Engravings of the highest talent and originality. 
THE FOLLOWING WORKS WILL BE COMPRISED IN THIS 


NEW AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
PETER SIMPLE. THE KING'S OWN. 
JACOB FAITHFUL. JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 
NEWTON FOSTER. AND 
THE PASHA OF MANY TALES. MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. 
The Engravings which will appear in the 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF ‘PETER SIMPLE’ 


ARE AS FOLLOW: 


PETER’S FIRST SMELL OF GUNPOWDER, PETER AND O'BRIEN AT A CUTTING-OUT EXPEDITION. 

PETER A LION AT POSTDOWN FAIR. PETER SAVING THE SOLDIER'S vIFE. 

PETER AND O'BRIEN MADE PRISONERS. SURPRISE OF PETER AT MEETING CELESTE ON BOARD THE PRIZE. 

PETER AND O'BRIEN IN A FRENCH PRISON. SWINBURN AND PETER CUTTING AWAY THE BOOM. 

RAGE OF THE GEND'ARME AT THE SUPPOSED ESCAPE OF PETER AND O'BRIEN. | PETER'S UNEXPECTED APPEARANCE AT THE SALE OF HIS INEXPRESSIBLES. 
PETER AND O'BRIEN AT A DIGNITY BALL. COUNT SHUCKSEN INTRODUCED BY LORD PRIVILEGE TO HIS FRIEND. 


THE FIRST VOLUME WILL APPEAR 
ON THE FIRST OF JANUARY, 1837, 
And will be succeeded by the subsequent Volumes regularly with the Magazines on the FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 
Orders received by all Booksellers, Stationers, and Newsvenders throughout the Kingdom. 
SAUNDERS & OTLEY, CONDUIT-STREET, HANOVER-SQUARE, LONDON. 
Agents >For Ireland, J. CUMMING, Dublin ; for Scotland, BELL & BRADFUTE, Edinburgh. 
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Just published, 1 vol. royal 18mo. cloth 3 
AZLITT’S CHARACTE RISTICS, in the 
Manner of Roc hefenenit's Maxises, with Introductory | 
arks by the Editor of the *‘ Monthly Repositor 
a e ciple, ‘248, Regent-street. Sold a by John | 
i-s 





NG-ROOM SCRAP 


Quarto. 36 Engravings, very 


ce . 
Co.; Cumming, Dublin; Oliphant, 
LUSTR ATIONS of BUNYAN’S PIL- 


ESS; accompanied with E bxtracts from 
ms of the Plates, by BERNARD BAR- 





nical Sketch of the 


Bic nd W ritings of 
JOS! ‘HL CONDER. In 4to. 


TON 5 and é : 
PU @y tastefully bound and 


Bunyan, , 8 
gilt . Pr er, Son, & Co.; Cumming, Dublin; and Oli- 
nant, Edi nbargh. me 4 
VERL EY 
ito., 16 Plates, price 21s. a Vol. 
\COTLAND “and SCOTT. ILLUSTRATED ; 

h inal Landscape-Historical Drawings by J. M. w. 
Turn rk. and additional Illustrations by 
Geo. Cruiks ~ eng wit h Desc riptions of the Plates by the Rev. 
G. N. Wright, M.A. . : 
Myce pn : Fish Dublin; and Oli- 

phant, Edinburg x 


F ISHE Re s 
16 Plates, 


FISHER Ss w FORGE 


Son, & Co.; Cumming, 





LANDSCAPE SOUVENIR. 
price 2ls., a Vol. of Views of Cities and 


Scenery in 
TALY, FRANCE, and SWITZERLAND; 
from Drawings, by Samuel Prout, F 8. A.,and J. D. Harding; 
with Descri ptions in English (and French 1) by Thomas Roscoe. 
isher, Son, & Co. London; Cumming, Dublin; Oliphant, 
nburgh. 


In Ato. 





Published this day, by Fisher, Son, & Co. London. 
FISHER’S ORIENTAL KEEPSAKE, 
In 4to. ning 37 re and highly- enlshed Plates, hand- 
ely bound, pr One Guinea, a volume of 
~¥ RIA. the HOLY LAND, ASIA MINOR, 
ILLUSTRATED, Drawings on the spot by 
h ions of the Pl lates by JOHN 
Author of‘ Letters from the East.’ 

The Pu xt shers re spectfully « all the especial attention of the 
public to this work, every view in which is from a Sketch taken 
on the spot, and finished by the same artist, so that the fidelity 
and aceu racy of every subje ct may be fully relied on: a fact 

‘o. have had ¢ outeme od by sev veral gen- 
tlemen, rec ently returne sd from Syriz , who have done them 
the ag of calling to express their admiration of the scenes 


n: Fisher, Son, & Co.; Cumming, Dublin; and Oli- 
pha ant, a 
CHRISTIAN 
ted by the Rev. W. ELI 
elega nt! y y bound in whit » moror pe price 15 
Jan Tzatzoe. 





KEEPSAKE, 


IS. Smail 4to. 


1837. 
16 Plates, 


Felicia Hemans— 


1c0—Dome 


sof f Aboo- ~Marina, ML alti " 
of this class whic 


ne oe value = 


phant, ! i i 


Pues VENI 





SCRAP BOOK, eed : 
Present and Schc ol} Pri 
NARD BARTON, 
ates, handsom s ; 
a conve nient token of frie ndshi iD, ands 
vem ent i ith : 
ithin the range 
h "_ Bay 
isher, Cumming, 
uric. 
MUSICAL 
HE SINGING 
Collectic 
the Nursery, So 
with new and st 


ws M. y. 
Son, & Co.; Dublin ; and Oli- 


phant, 





PRI INT FOR CHILDREN, 


i-M AST ER; containing a large 
*. including Songs for 

, and Glees and Chorusses, 

for Young Persons of different 
ol- room, the Piay-ground, and for 


Tac, raid published, 
A Supplement to the Singing-Master ; containing 
Perseverance $ Try 1," * Forgiveness,’ 
School,” and* Farewell.’ Price 6 
Vilson, Royal Exchange; and J. 
Hatton-z arden. 


PETER PARLE 
This day is published 
100 Dy 


‘Welcome to 


Hart, Music-seller, 109, 





Y’S TALES ABOUT GREECE. 
a handsome velane. genbe llished with 
ngrav price « 6d. in boards, 
Cc Ik: ‘N’ r AND MODERN 

E. By PETER PARLEY. 
printed for Thomas Tegg & Son, Cheapside; and 
may be procured, by application, of every Bookseller in the 
Kingdom. Where also may be had, by the same Author, s. d. 
Peter Parley’ s Tales of the Sun, Moon, and Stars . 46 

———e- H 6 
- 


London : 


e 

Natur je ccccccescocs 5 9 

PETER PAI tL E Yr *S TALES ABOUT THE SUN, 

AND STARS, 

In th an ds ome veleme, we -autifuily printed by W hittingham, 
em ishe.t with 131 Engravings is. 6d. in boards 

ETER PARLEYS PALES ABOUT the 

_SUN, MOON, and STARS; and also the late COMET. 

» obliged to declare what has been the most 

hing it has been his good fortune to witness, I conceive 

child ithout hesitation he would reply,—‘ the mind of a young 

“We observe with what delight a qhila beholds every new 

object that meets his eye ; and we all know for many years he 
eels, or rather suffers, a thirst which is almost insatiable. 

» desires, and very naturally desires, to know what the 

moon is? what are the stars ? where the rain, wind, and frost 

come from ? With innocent simplic ity, he asks, what becomes 

ofthe light of a candle, when it is blown out ? Any story, or 

any history, he greedily devours.” 

ondon : printed for T ee Tegg & Son, 73, Cheapside ; and 





MOON, 





sold by ali other Bookselle 





THE FAMILY LIBRARY. 
In 1 vol. ees Lana a ap a wo a fine Portrait, 


1 clot 
HE LIFE of ALI-PASHA of TerELent, 


Vizier of Epirus ; i surnamed, Aslan, or the Lion. 
By R. A. DAV ENPORT. 
“ There is no more 4d. in him than there is milk in a male 
tiger 
“Go forward, and be choked by thy ambition.”’—Shakspeare. 
This volume forms part of the Family Library : a volume pub- 
lished every alternate month. 
ondon; printed for Thomas Tegg & Son, 73, Cheapside ; and 
may be procured. by order, of every other Bookseller in the 
Kingdon. 





s day is published, price 2s é 

ae COMIC ALMANACK, for ‘1837 ; ; illus- 

rated with tee ve humorous Plates of the Months, by 

G EORGE CRULKS ; an Hieroglyphic, and other Embel- 
lishme ants, and a pony varie ty of amusing matter 

P rxacks for 1835 and 1836 may stili be had, 

eet vethest. Of whom may be had, : 
Cruikshank’s “Gea Alphabet: 24 amusing 
Sketches, done up ona novel and ingenious plan. 2s. 6d. plain; 
4s. coloured, 








On the 30th of Nov oomber w ne publishe ed, Part 4, demy 4to. 
Hs STORICAL mR LIT ERARY CURIOSI- 
TIES. Illustrated by Portraits and Views. 
By CHARLES JOHN SMITH. 
Part 5 will appear on the 30th of January, 18% 

William Pickering, Chanc . ry-lane ; sold also by Pi se Nichols 
& Son, Parliament-street ; J. & A. Arch, Cornhill; and Charles 
Tilt, Fleet-street. 

This day is publi ae oy 7 b£ “7 peice » 2s. $4. Deane, with gilt 
gert 3s 

HE NE Ww DE vouT “COMMUN ICANT 

nccntiiles to the Church of England. 
By the Rev. JAMES FORD, B.D., Vicar of Navestock, Essex. 
by the same Author, price 4s. é 

A Century of Christian Prayers on Faith, Hope, 
and Charity; with a Morning a nd Evening Devotion. 

Prayers for Families, for "the Morning and Even- 

ing of every Pex. _in the Week. Selected by the late Edward 

Pearson, D.1 ew Edition, with Memoir, 2s. 6d. cloth 


ondon : Long aah Rees & Co.; J.G. & F. Rivington; and 
Hatchard & Son. Ipswich: F. Rasen. 


anna CHRIST MAS PRESENT. 





ONVERSATIONS on NATURE and ART. 


for the Infermation and Amusement of Young Persons. 


John Murrey. Albemarle-street. 


In 17 vols. uniform with = Won oe oe SCOTT and CR ABBE, 


HE COMPLET E: Ww ORKSof LORD BYRON, 
Comprising his POETRY, LETTERS, and JOURNALS, 
and his LIFE by THOMAS MOORE Esq. 
ted and arranged, and illustrated with Notes, from 
) 
TH HOMAS.€ (MPRELL, 
KV 
‘THOMAS MOOR,’ 
&c. &c. 

John Albemarle-street. 


y 
The PIPTY-NIN r i EDITION, jPublishe d for the first time at 
E and SIXPENCE, boar 
NEW SY ST EM of DOMEST ic ‘COOKE RY, 
founded upon Pri: sctal es of ECONOMY and PR AC- 
NOW L EDGE, and ule apted tothe Use of PRIVATE 
LIES sy a L 
ally one of the most mt tically useful books of 
‘ ve seen on the subject. ne 
has not studie “l how te 
tables, but to combine 
her dire ctions in a pli un, 
unde rsti “ 





th ny 


zdy who has written 
form expensive articles for luxurious 
ince with economy; she has given 
nsible manner, that eve rybody can 
not contined merely toc ookery, bt ut 
a of objects in use in families, by whic h 

2 e utility of the book is very much increased indeed.’ 
Briti A c rit c. 

* We have hes ard, fom unquestionable authority, that of Mrs. 

INDELL’S DOMESTIC 0OKERY BOOK 153,000 Copies 

ady a Races iy — Quarterly Review. 

This information from the Quarterly Review 
refers to the extent of the sale nearly three years ago; 
—since that time the demand for it has increased, so 
that the total number of copies sold, at present ex- 
ceeds one hundred and sixty-five thousand. 

In consequence of the daily augmenting sale of the 
work, the Publisher has been enabled to reduce the 
price from Seven and Sixpence to Five and Sixpence. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 








13, Great Marlborough-street, Dec. 
Mr. CoLpurn mas past published, 


HE DUCHESS D E LA VALLIERE, 
AND M AD AME DE MAINTENON. 
+ post 8vo. Iss. 

“The appearance bs this English translation of Madame 
De Genlis's celebrated production is favourably timed, and may 
prepare many readers here for a more perfect and ample under- 
standing of the various sources of interest that cannot fail to be 
developed in Mr. Bulwer’s drama.”’—Court Journal. 


Il. 
HENRIETTA TEMPLE; 


By the Author of ‘ Vivian Grey.’ 3 vols. 


Il. 
WALPOLE’S CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH GEORGE MONTAGU, ree 7 , &e. 
A Companion To Horace "Man 
With numerous curious Notes, now first added, 
3vols. 8vo. 36s 


IN A FEW DAYS, 


I. 
PLrreises OF ZAnCY. 
y ROBERT SULIVAN, 
Author of ‘ The ‘Silent, or, ‘Fr withtul SH Forsaken,” &c. 
= 


RAMBLES IN EGYPT AND CANDIA; 

With Details of the Military Power and Resources of those 
Countries, and Observations on the Government, Policy, and 
Commercial System of Mohammed Ali. 

By Capt. C. R. SCOTT, H.P. Royal | Stadt Corps. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Iiustratio 


A Love Srory. 


‘and a Portrait. 





GILBERT . ower GU IDE. 

n 1 vol. royal 8vo. price 1/. 2s. in cloth bds., a New Edition of 
rpuk CLE RIC AL GU IDE, and ECC LESIAS- 
TICAL DIRECTORY; eontaining a complete Register 
of the Dignities and Benetices of the Chure h of England, with 
their respective v sive. founded on an average of Three Years; 
and exhibiting the Names of the Incumbents, Patrons, and im- 
propriators, County, Dioce se, Archdeaconry, Po yulation, and 
Church Accommodation of the Livings: compi ed from the 
Report of the Commissioners appointed “to inquire into the 
Reve ane s and Patronage of the Establishe ed Church in England 
and Wales ;"’ and presented to both Houses of Parliament, in 
June, 1835, by Command of His Majesty. To which are added, 
an Alphabeti List of the Dignitaries and Beneticed Clergy, 
and the Ecclesiastical Patronage at the disposal of the King, 

Lord Chancellor, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Are 
bishops, hops, Deans and Chapters, Prebendaries of C athedral 
and Collegiate Chure — Colleges at the Universities of Oxford 


and Cambridge, a) Xe 
Printed for J. G. & F. 
Waterloo-place, Gall Ma 


MR. HOLDEN'S EXPOSITION OF 
TESTAMENT. 


Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
ll. 





rHE OLD AND NEW 


large vol. 12mo. price 12s. 6d. in boards, 
‘THE ¢ ‘HRIST I AN EXPOSI’ TOR. or, a Prac- 
tical Guide to the Study of the Ol D TESTAMENT: in- 
tended for the Use of General Reade 
By the Rev. GEORGE HOL DEN, M.A. 

Though many Expositions of the Bible of great and deserved 
celebrity exist In our language; a Commentary sufficiently short to 
be read by those who have not leisure to consult learned works, 
yet sufficiently eomprehensive to serve as a guide to the study of 
the Sacre dl Scriptures, appears to be still wanting. ‘To supply 
this deficiency is the design of the present work, in ‘whic h it has 
been the aim and study of the Author to embrace, in a con- 
densed form, such information as will enable the - ral reader 
to ascertain the real meaning of the Inspired Writ 

Printed for J. G. tivington, St. Paul’s C bavchyerd, and 
Waterloo-place, I all 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author 

The Christian Expositor of the New ‘Testament. 

Price Ws 


N® SW WORKS « - m CIVIL ENGINEERING 
and ARCHIT URE, published by JOHN WEALE, 
at the Architectural Library, No. 59, High Holborn. | | : 

The Transactions of the Institution of Civil En- 
gincers, is now ready, in 4to. with 28 Plates, price 30s. Subscri- 
bers are requested to claim their Subscription Copies. f 

The Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
Vol. IX., 4to. 3 Plates, price 22s., is published. a 

The Transactions of the Institute of British 
Architects, in ito with 10 Plates and numerous Woodcuts, will 
be ready in a few ¢ 

Noble on the p rofessional Practice of an Architect, 
8vo. price 10s. 6d. is published. 

. 8 mm es 7 

Inman on Ventilation and Transmission of Sound, 
with Plates, 8vo. price 7s., is published. 

Gibbons on the Law of Fixtures, for the use of 
Builders, House Agents, House Proprietors, &c., is published, 
pric e By. tw 

The Tudor and Elizabethan Architecture, 5 Parts, 
large ito. each Part containing 10 Plates, is published, 5s. eac ‘4 

Wood’s Critical and Continental Architecture, 
in ito. with Plates, Parts 1. to V. are published, 4s. each. 

Simms’s New Work on the Practice of Levelling, 

with Practical Elucid tion s and Illustrations, and Rules for the 
M: uking of Roads upon the principle of Telford, together with 

= sone neill’s Indicator for the estimating of Roads, &c., with 
Plates, is very nearly ready, and will be published for 6s, 

Tredgold’ s Work on the Steam Engine, a New 
Edition, with Plates and imp unt all the A Algebraic 
luxional parts rendere¢ f each page) ir 
decimals, with rules and exan st se ses ied for the most ordi 
nary minds, is in preparation, and will be published soon after 


Christmas 
Tredgold’s Edition of Buchanan on Mill Work, 
is reprinting, with ions by G. Rennie, Esq., C.E. F.R.S, 
n 2 vols. svo. price ., Will be ready soon after Christmas. 
Professor Work on the Strength of 
Materials, with Rules for their application in Arc hitec ture, in 
Construction of Suspension Bridges, Railways, in Gradients, &e. 
with Plates, in 8vo., will be ready by Christn 
Strickland’s Reports on Railways, “Roads, Tun- 
nels, Canals, Bridges, Lock-Gates, &c., and other P ublic Works 
of Great Britain, a 2nd Edition, with considerable improve- 
ments, about 50 Plates, folio, price 3/. 3s., ready at Christmas. 
PATENT 


TPHE 
: NIN uapavcs 


anc 


additions : 
the wot 


&e., 








COCOA-NUT {N DLES, 
PER Pounp!—EDWARD PRICE & Co.,, 
Betmont, Vauxhall, inform the Public that the above beauti- 
ful Candles, which are now much improved in their burning 
quali ties and appe “eo e, can be had of most of the respectable 
Chandlers, Grocers, in London, and all the Towns through- 
out Great Britain a Trel: land. naa is 
LLNUTTS FRUIT LOZENGES 
for COUGHS, COLDS, SORE THROATS, HOARSE- 
&c., prepared solely from the Black Currant, by ALL- 
“ BON, Queen-street, Portsea, and sold in Boxes at 


NEss, 
“5 TT 
1d. € 
"May be haa, Wholesale and Retail, at Barclay & Sons, Far- 
ringdon-street ; Sutton & Co. Bow Churchyard ; Butler, Chea 
side; Edwards, St. Paul's Churchyard; Johnson, G ‘ornhill; 
Sanger, Oxford-street ; Savory & Moore, Regent-street; Newbery 
& Sons, St. Paul's ¢ *hurchyard, L ondon ; and by all respectable 
Medicine Venders in the Kingdom. 


SORE THROATS, HOARSENESS, ETC, 


B!' TLER’S ACIDULATED CAYENNE 

LOZENGES are recommended for Chronic or habitual 
Sore Throat, and that description of hoarseness which arises 
from relaxation of the membranes of the Throat, and the parts 
contiguous. 

These Lozenges have also been found of great utility by per- 
sons who are frequently in the habit of speaking in public; and 
the highest testimony in the Musical World has been advanced 
in their favour, espec ‘ially in those cases when, from the constant 
use of the voice, it has become hoarse and diminished in its tone. 

ey are also recommended asa stimulus during field sports ; 
they are refreshing, and tend to relieve the sense of fatigue , OC~ 

casioned by violent or unusual exertion ; and will be found a 
protection to the lungs in a foggy or humid atmosphere. 

Sold in Boxes at 2s. and 4s. 6d. by Thomas Butler, Chemist, 4 
Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, London ; and ( authenticated by 
his Name and Address being printed in the ace eon ing wid 
and L ~~ may be obtained also of Sanger, 150, 
and of most respec = Drugsgists and Medici 
throughout the Kingdo: 
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GEMS OF BEAUTY. 


DISPLAYED IN A SERIES OF TWELVE HIGHLY-FINISHED ENGRAVINGS, FROM DESIGNS BY 
E. T. PARRIS, ESQ. 


WITH FANCIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS IN VERSE, 
By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. 
Imperial 4to. 1/. 11s. 6d. 


“Every design consists of an interesting female group. Nothing can surpass the exquisite finish of the plates."—Literary Gazette, 
“ One of the most splendid works of the kind ever produced in this or any other country.”—Bell’s Messenger. 
“Really, we are at a loss how to indite our admiration of the exceeding taste and fitness of the volume."—New Monthly Magazine. 
“ Undoubtedly the most exquisite book of the season.”—Metropolitan Conservative Journal. 
“The book is extremely beautiful.”—Examiner. 
“This is indeed a most exquisite book, combining at once the triumph of both genius and art.”"—Sunday Times. 


HEATH’S PICTURESQUE ANNUAL For 1837. 


CONTAINING 
A TOUR IN IRELAND, by LEITCH RITCHIE, Esq. 
WITH TWENTY BEAUTIFULLY-FINISHED ENGRAVINGS, FROM PICTURES BY 
T. CRESWICK, Esq. and D. M‘CLISE, Esq. A.R.A. 
Super-royal 8vo. elegantly bound, 21s.; India Proofs, 2/. 2s. 





“ A magnificent and attractive volume.”—Atheneum. 
“The numerous views which are scattered through its pages are engraved with exquisite delicacy. Written in an extremely pleasant style."—John Bull, 
“Leitch Ritchie’s shrewd and clever Descriptions, published in Heath’s * Picturesque Tour in Ireland.’ "Times. 
“ It is impossible to commend the pictorial portion of this volume too highly.”_-_New Monthly Magazine. 
“The descriptions by Mr. Ritchie are very good indeed.”—British Magazine. 
“One of the handsomest we have ever seen—happy in its size, its form, its binding, and above all, in the exquisite embellishments.”—~Zait’s Magazine. 





THE KEEPSAKE ror 1887. 


Edited by LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY. 
Price 12. 1s. ; royal 8vo. India Proofs, 21. 12s. 6¢ 
“Several of the embellishments of this volume of ‘ The Keepsake’ are superior to anything we have seen in the same class of publications this year. Among 


the contributors are titled names distinguished for their acquirements, and others of high eminence in the literary world. ‘The Keepsake,’ thus spleadidly 
embellished and supported, cannot fail to command that general patronage to which its merits entitle it.”"—Odbserver. 





BOOK OF BEAUTY For 188%. 
. Edited by the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. 
WITH NINETEEN HIGHLY-FINISHED PLATES. 
Price, elegantly bd. 21s.; India Proofs, 27. 12s. 6d. 
“The ‘ Book of Beauty’ is the empress of the Annuals, and appropriately and becomingly it bears the purple. It does not depend on the painter and the 


engraver—it is not one of the beautiful masks wanting brains—it has beauty and brains too; and we always find some treat in the literary part. Maintains the 
reputation of its predecessors.” —Exzaminer, Nov. 13. 


“The best of the miscellaneous Annuals of the year.”—Atheneum. 
“ A charming book in every sense of the word.”—John Bull. 





THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE CONFESSIONS of an ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. 


WITH SIX PLATES, FROM DRAWINGS MADE EXPRESSLY FOR THE WORK, 
By E. T. PARRIS. 
BEING PORTRAITS OF HIS SIX LOVES. 


In post 8vo. 14s. 


“ There is an exceeding charm in all the produce of Lady Blessington’s pen. All she writes is attractive and popular. A higher moral lesson has never been 
taught in a book.”—John Bull. . 
“ The ‘ Confessions’ are written with an ease, a calmness, and a perfect knowledge of the world, that lead us to admire her ladyship’s talents—nay, to estimate 
them more highly than we have ever done before.”"—-New Monthly Magazine. 


LONDON: LONGMAN, REES, ORME, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMAN. 











Lendon : Jiitns Houmas, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the ATHEN ZU M OFFICE, 2. Catheririe-street, Strand, by Jonna ancis; and sold by'all Booksellers 
\ aud Newsvenders.—Ageuts: forScoTLAND, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;for IRBLAND, W.F. Wakeman, Dublin; for tjeContingnt, M. Baudry, 9, Rue du Cog-St.-Honex6, Pasis. 
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